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REVIEW THE WORLD 


VoL. XII. No. 11.—Old Series. 


NOVEMBER. 


Vou. II. No. 11.—New Series, 


IL—LITERATURE OF MISSIONS. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN THE ORIENT. | 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS” IN THE 
AUGUST REVIEW. 

‘THE missionary is just now somewhat to the front. His presence 
in the world is nothing new, but the attention he is attracting 
at present is phenomenal. He figures largely in the religious, and 
often in the secular press, with now and then a place in the foreign 
telegrams. He is in half the monthlies and all the quarterlies. 
He is frequently a subject of comment in books of travel and explora- 
tion. He appears in the role of a foreign correspondent, and is on the 
platform of religious conventions at home, and in the pulpits of our 
churches. A theological controversy rages about him and his func- 
tion in current discussion which has its echoes even in the novels of 
the day. Dr. Munger, in the Morwm for last June, has a spirited 
article with the suggestive title, ‘What is the Missionary Doing?” 
He credits him generously and kindly with a general uplifting and 


¢ivilizing function where the world most needs a helping hand, but 


proceeds serenely to justify him from any complicity in what he con- 
siders the recently-exploded theory that men require the gospel thisside 
of the grave. ‘The missionary’s contributions to various departments 
of knowledge are growing into a respectable library. He has a re- 
markable following of monthly reviews and magazines, which seem to 
be exclusively devoted to the cause he represents, and circle about him 
and the work he is doing. He handles millions of dollars annually, 


and requires societies and boards and secretaries and treasurers, and 


in some circumstances even ambassadors and consuls, to give him ad- 
vice and support. He is dined, and comes near being wined also, at 
some of the most coveted tables at home and abroad. He is in many 
cases trusted and honored by the rulers of foreign countries and has a 
remarkable influence in the social, intellectual, moral and religious de- 
velopment of the awakening nations of the East. He is sometimes an 


obscure or indirect factor in politics and commerce, although usually - 


he gives close attention to his own special business. Personally he is 
an object of considerable scrutiny and comment, which, although 
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usually favorable, is sometimes quite otherwise. What he is doing, 
how he lives, what he accomplishes, whether he has any business to 


be where he is, whether he is faithful in his duty, whether he is “hay- 
ing an easy time of it” or enduring the requisite amount of hardship, 
whether-he is married or single, whether he has children and what he | 
is going to do with them, whether he rides in a “‘ pony carriage” or. 
walks, whether he has copies of the Century and the Independent 
on his table, whether he has too many ‘‘ comforts,” whether he has 
any ‘‘culture ” and how much; does he dare to be wealthy, or allow 
loving hearts at home to brighten his exile with a few ‘‘alabaster 
boxes” from Tiffany’s or Steinway’s—in short, is he to be recognized 
or repudiated ; is he genuine or is he a fraud ; is he a ‘‘ success” or is 
he a ‘‘failure”? Such are some of the minor currents of thought 
which seem to drift into little whirlpools about him. | 

In the meanwhile the missionary goes quietly and patiently on with 
his work, than which, for serious responsibility, and far-reaching in- 
fluence, and fragrance of spirit, and charm of unselfish love, and 
power of uplifting and transforming energy, we know no higher and 
sweeter task for loving hearts to plan and human hands to do. He is 
undisturbed by criticisms, undismayed by difficulties, undaunted in 
purpose, unflinching in his loyalty to the sublime commission he holds 
from those pierced hands which rule the ages. He believes in a whole 
world of possibilities for this present existence, and in better and sweeter 
hopes which may brighten the future of even the most degraded souls. 
He is confident of a coming triumph which will thrilland gladden the 
world. 

_ We have spoken of the welcome he receives from rulers and high 
officials in many of the countries whither he goes, but this is not al- 
ways the case. In some lands his work is at present stoutly opposed, | 
and he himself is not altogether-welcome, but is regarded with consid- 
erable distrust and disfavor. What to do with the missionary is just 
now a pressing problem in Turkish official circles. Where did he 
come from? who sent him here? what is his business? how did he get 
so thoroughly at home among the people? how has he accomplished | 
so much before we knew what he was about? what is to be the out- 
come of his work, and what is the best way to deal with him? 
These are questions of both state and church at the Ottoman Porte. 
The missionary, in fact, seems to have unconsciously arranged a sort of 
‘‘surprise party” to the Turkish parsonage, and as is often the case In 
those well-intended affairs the party surprised is somewhat embarrassed 
by the excess and variety of the gifts thrust upon him. In the tra- 
ditions of the Ottoman Foreign Office there has never appeared a hint 
or a warning of an American invasion. In the rogues’ gallery of the 
Turkish police, although we may find pretty much every type of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic physiognomy, there is no portrait of the American, 
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missionary or his English colleague, unless possibly it is a very recent 
addition. ‘The natives of India are said to look upon Englishmen as 
‘very uncomfortable works of God.” We suspect the Moslem offi- 
cials of Turkey, were they to speak their minds freely, would pro- | 
nounce the missionary to be a painful eccentricity of Providence by 
which their customary spirit of resignation to the dispensations of — 
divine sovereignty is sorely taxed. Let us distinguish here sharply | 
between the views of Moslem officialsand the Christian (and to some ex- 
tent even the Mohammedan) populations of Turkey, for among the latter | 
the missionary has had a warm and beautiful welcome. It is in both 
Moslem and Christian circles the hierarchy rather than the people who 
oppose him. 
Sixty yearsago and all was going on well. The Turkish authorities 
ruled in church and state with unquestioned supremacy ; the Moslem 
was in his lofty position of religious, social, intellectual, and political 
dignity, and the Christian was in his rightful and proper condition of 
humiliation. It was the Moslem’s duty to tolerate and endure. It 
was the Christian’s privilege to exist, and his only safety was to bear 
with abject submission whatever injury or indignity the Moslem chose 
to inflict upon him. Christian communities were permitted to live 
unmolested provided they paid tribute and kept within bounds, and 
meekly attended to their own affairs. They were not to make any ef- 
fort to get on, or improve their condition, or assert their existence ; 
much less to enter into any competition with the Moslem in any sphere 
of life. The ideaof any effort on the part of the Christian to convert 
the Moslem or even argue the matter of religion with him, was too 
dangerous and absurd to be thought of. ‘To this day no Oriental 
Christian is attracted by this project, and is disposed to prey with the 
devout Anglican : ‘*O Lord, give us peace in our time.” | 
The advent of the Protestant missionary has brought iisialaihl 
changes in many directions. His influence at first was not discovered. | 
He was at work many years before the Turk realized he was there. 
He established his schools, made the acquaintance of the people, gath- 
ered his congregations, translated his Bibles, trained his native help- 
ers, prepared religious and educational books, circulated his tracts, 
stimulated thought, awakened inquiry, carried conviction to many 
hearts, and sent the thrill of a new life through the stagnant East, 
and it was not until his work had assumed large proportions, with 
permanent buildings, and rapidly growing apparatus, and far reach- 
ing influence, that the Turk became aroused and restless. He has 
awakened slowly, and rubbed his eyes lazily, and even taken frag- 
mentary naps in the process, while now and then he has hurled his 
arms wildly about as if determined to hurt somebody or break some- 


thing, until in the year 1889 he seems to have his eyes fairly open, 
and what does he see? 
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the Oriental Christian communities, the Turkish Government would 
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If he should take the pains to survey the ground carefully he would 
find 185 organized churches, 200 church buildings, 70,000 Protestants, 
15,200 communicants, and would be obliged to take note of an aver- 
age annual increase of about 1,500 to the membership of the mission 
churches. | 

He would find, all told, including the English and German mis- 


sionaries residing chiefly in Palestine, and the Kaiserswerth sisters, 


about four hundred foreigners, male and female, engaged in mission 
work within the bounds of his Empire. Of these, 135 are ordained 
ministers of the gospel, and 20 are medical and lay missionaries, who, 
with their wives, and over one hundred single ladies, make up the total, 
of which probably four-fifths are Americans. He would ight upon about 
six hundred localities where mission work is visibly established, and 
from which it radiates. He would find nearly two thousand native 
assistants engaged in the employ of these foreigners, many of them 
educated and accomplished preachers and teachers. 

He would visit six American colleges, some of them well endowed, 
and occupying permanent buildings, and representing an investment 
of American money not less than $800,000. They are located at Con- 
stantinople, Marsovan, Harpoot, Aintab, Beirut and Ossiut. He 
would listen to the roll call of 1,200 names, as these college students 
gathered at their accustomed places. He would find them studying the 


ordinary branches of a liberal education, some of them pursuing ad- 


vanced professional courses—at present about fifty in medicine, and 
seventy in theology—peering into science, turning over history, scan- 
ning the record of the House of Othman, weighing creeds in the bal- 
ances, studying the Bible, listening to the gospel, receiving helpful 
and invigorating moral influences, having their lives shaped and 
guided by the truth of God and the inspiration of His Spirit, and 
growing into a type of manliness and culture that the Turk has never 
yet seen in hisempire. Having finished with the colleges, our Turk- 
ish committee of investigation could be escorted to over seven hundred 
schools of all grades, with 40,000 pupils in attendance. They could ~ 
visit the mission presses, where 40,000,000 pages were printed last 
year, and issued in the shape of Bibles, religious and educational 
works, tracts, newspapers, Sunday-school lessons, leaflets, etc. ‘l‘here 
are issued by the various missions five weekly and six monthly papers, 
the latter mostly for Sabbath-school children. Upon the catalogue of 
the mission press in Beirut are 380 separate publications. The medi- 
cal missionary work must not be passed by. Fully one hundred thou- 
sand patients are treated annually, if we include the 14 medical 
missions and the 20 hospitals and dispensaries of English, German 
and American societies. 

If the influence of these missionary activities had been confined to 
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not probably have interfered. The authorities seem to have grave ll Hy} i 
suspicions, however, that Moslems were being reached and influenced. | r | nt ‘4; | 
Bibles and tracts and other volumes of mission literature were cir- : a qi i 
culating among them; their children were attending mission schools ; | / ft i 
a desire for education was springing up ; a spirit of inquiry was man- | Beet) ' 
| 


ifest ; conversions were occurring here and there; a secret tendency. 


toward liberal views cropped out in some quarters; new sects, like the 4 | i iy 
Shathaleyeen, which, although nominally Moslem, were inclined to ac- eee iti) 
cept doctrines and practices suspiciously Christian in their character, a 1 i i | 
began to appear; the Ottoman dynasty, representing the Turkish i it i 
Khalifat, became conscious that its official grip, both religious and ) | i) i | 
military, was being loosened upon not only the various politically al- | at 1h) 
lied or semi-Mohammedan nationalities of the empire, as the Druze, | aa) i 
Nusairiyeh, Metawaleh* and Bedawin, but upon the Moslems of the | 
Arab stock also, residing in Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Egypt. : 
It must be also a very disquieting reflection to the anxious Turk vey i a} 
that other agencies, entirely independent of all missionary operations 
and from an entirely different quarter, have been at work during the . a 


last fifty years, all pushing steadily in one direction, viz. : the political — 
dismemberment of his empire, and the introduction of reforms in the | 
interest of his Christian subjects throughout the Levant. Bosnia, | 


Herzegovina, Montenegro, Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria and Eastern | | a pal 
Roumelia have been cut off from the northern section of the Baikan | Hy : 
Peninsula. Greece has won her independence, and by recent oo wet 3 
in her frontier has included Thessaly in herdominion. Russia has se- (7 he #4 } 
cured a small section of northeastern Asia Minor, including Kars, ; Said) 
Batum and Ardahan, and will be ready again at the first favorable op- iy i a 
portunity to unsheath her sword for the possession of Constantinople. . f \ | 1 
Mt. Lebanon has been made a Christian province, under the protec- | i ata 
tion of the Kuropean powers. Syriaisinimminent danger ofa French _ 
protectorate, should any circumstances occur to render such a move 
possible. Palestine, and especially Jerusalem, is tacitly in foreign a 
control, as the Turk can hardly walk the streets of the Holy City | | 
without treading on European toes. Russian buildings by the cubic ‘ene 
acre are going up at Jerusalem, and the Powers of Europe keep vig- 
ilant guard over every square inch of property in the holy places. A rail- | cr) a 
way is now projected from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and itscharterisalready = me oe) 
in the hands of English capitalists, so that our modern pilgrim will — me a 
soon buy an ‘‘excursion ticket ” to Jerusalem and get his ‘“‘baggage | pee 

checked” for the Holy City. What an intrusion of the nineteenth ~ we i) 
century to have a modern locomotive puffing up Mt. Zion? | 
The Arabs of the Arabian Peninsula, where they are not entirely in- 
dependent, are restless and rebellious. ‘The mysterious Mahdi hides i ih 
in the Soudan and is aconstant menace to the Ottoman Khalifat. | | | 4 | a 


From the days of Mohammed-Ali Egypt has been only.a nominal vas- | 
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sal, and now England isin possession, and Ullah alone knows if she will 
ever move out. Cyprus, off the coast of Asia Minor and twelve hours 
from Syria, is under the English flag, and a mysterious protectorate of 
Asia Minor is latent in English policy, the exact meaning of which 
probably neither Turkish nor English statesmanship would be willing 
to define until circumstances arise which make it desirable to give it 
whatever interpretation is a convenience to the parties interested, 
Algiers and Tunis have gone to France, and Tripoli is conveniently 
near to Italy. The Black Sea is once more a Russian lake, in defiance 
of the Treaty of Paris. The splendid “ Orient-Express ” train, without 
change of cars from Paris to Constantinople, now shoots down through 


the whole length of the Balkan Peninsula until it stops under the 


shadow of the Sublime Porte. A branch line to Salonica is also ready 


‘for use. The Turkish ironclads lie rusting and rotting in the Golden 


Horn. The imperial finances are fermenting and threatening to ex- 


plode in the very precincts of the Seraglio. Turkey is m sore straits, 


‘and God’s will 1s mysterious. 

Yet, despite these changes and harassing troubles within and with- 
out, Turkey still exercises an efficient and increasingly defiant con- 
trol over her internal affairs. Nothing which has been done, either 
by the great ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, afterward Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who was prominent at the Porte from 1812 to 
1858, or by the united diplomatic efforts of Europe since then, has 
ever secured the slightest recognition on the part of the Turkish 
Government of the liberty of the Moslem to change his creed. The 
Hatti-Sharif of Gulhane in 1839—which has been called the Turkish 
Magna Charta—the Hatti-Humayun in 1856, the Treaty of Berlin in 


1878, all of which, so far as they refer to the Christian subjects of the 


Porte, amount in substance to a declaration on the part of Turkey 
that she will give entire religious liberty and full toleration and equal 


rights to all her subjects if Europe will not meddle, have never for an 
instant been acknowledged by the Turk as referring to the Moslem, 


| 


| 


or recognized as securing to him any liberty of conscience whatever. | 
Every time a Christian diplomat, or a missionary organization, or 
even the united corps of European ambassadors at Constantinople has 
quoted these or any other official utterances of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in behalf of a Moslem’s liberty to accept Christianity, the 
Turkish authorities from the Sultan downward have either repudiated 
the idea, or quietly and effectively snubbed it. The old Moslem law 
that the penalty of apostasy is death is to-day the inexorable rule in 
Turkey. The Ottoman authorities will not publicly execute, as was 
formerly the custom, but will arrest upon some false criminal charge, 
as for example desertion from the army, or attempting to avoid the 
draft, or some imaginary misdemeanor, and will transfer the victim 
from one prison to another and put him outof the way by some secret 
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means. If any fanatical Moslem privately assassinates the victim, or 
his neighbors or friends poison him, no questions are asked and the 
government is saved all trouble. Even in Egypt, where there is con- 
siderable liberty, no convert is safe from yarveee conspiracy by fanat- 
ical Moslems. 

If we seek for the reason for this inflexible persistence in the des- 
perate methods of the old Mohammedan bigotry we find it in the 
instinct of self-preservation, and alsoin the undying spirit of Islamic 
pride and fanaticism. ‘Turkey ison the defensive. Islam sees that it 
is a struggle for existence. The Turk realizes that as things are now 
tending he must go to the wall, and Moslems must be left behind in 
the race. ‘I'he Christian communities are coming forward so rapidly 
in wealth and numbers, and rising so conspicuously to positions of 
social respectability, education, influence, retinement and general cul- 
ture, that the Moslem feels himself to be sadly behind the times and 
out of date. While he clings to his religion and to the old Islamic 
traditions and practices he cannot compete with the Christian in the 
race of civilization and improvement. He must, therefore, by all 
means at his command, strive to set back this rising tide of mission- 
ary influence and especially take stringent measures to prevent the 
Mohammedan constituency of the empire from coming at all within the 
range of its movement. 


The Turkish Government, representing both church and state, _ 
reluctant to allow and cannot ignore a social and religious revolution | 


of this kind. Islam must not lose its proud position ; its prestige and 
glory must not be dimmed. Liberality, so the Moslem reasons, would 
be fatalto both churchand state. Self-reform is both dangerous and im- 
possible. Islam needs no reformation. Amalgamation with other existing 


social and religious organizations is self-annihilation. Joining the march 


of progress and civilization is losing its distinctive identity. Concessions 
to Christianity are disparagements to Islam. The Sultan himself cannot 
make them without putting himself in danger. Christianity can be 
and has been tolerated in Christians just as many other nuisances are 
submitted to because you cannot get rid of them, but never can Chris- 
tianity be tolerated in Moslems. Liberty of conscience in this sense is 
treason to heaven. 
In many other respects mission work is an offense to the Turk. 

The translation of the Bible into so many languages of his empire,— 
the united work of the Bible societies and missionaries—the indus- 


trious and successful distribution of the Scriptures, at the present 
time, amounting to about 100,000 full or partial copies a vear, and 
making a total of 2,250,000 copies since organized work of this kind 


began in the Levant, is an impertinence which so annoys him that he 
Selzes innocent colporteurs and puts them in prison as common crim- 
=, ' where they often stay for months. He will do this even though 
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he has officially sanctioned the issue of every book the colporteur ig 
selling. The busy activities of mission presses, and the literary 
renaissance of the present generation, make him impatient, and his 
censorship of the press is both tormenting and amusing in its furious 
stringency. A solemn order was recently promulgated that hence- 


forth no mission press should have more than one entrance and that 


by the front door in full view of the police. Back doors to presses 
are too suspicious to be allowed. Orders have been given that every 
book henceforth to be printed must be sent in manuscript entire to 
the authorities for approval. All existing publications must at once 
be submitted. Strange to say, however, the official indorsement of the 


Imperial Ministry of Public Instruction has been obtained apon the 


Bible in every language of the empire. 
Just at present the government has a severe spasm of restrictive 


oversight of all foreign books and periodicals. Everything bearing 


upon missions, Islam, Turkey, Oriental travel, Eastern history and 
the religious and political condition of the Hast, is at once confiscated. 


Encyclopedias are in special disfavor ; they know too much and say ~ 


too much on a great variety of subjects. The letter m is an exception- 


ally dangerous one, and if the book is not finally retained, it is re- 


turned with a portion or all of the letter m cut out. What propriety 
in having Mohammed talked about in the same breath with Mephis- 
topheles and monk and mule, or Mohammedanism with mythology 
and missions and malaria, or Moslem with Mormon and mummy and 
missionary. Among the books recently confiscated at the custom 
houses are Robinson’s ‘‘ Researches,” Thompson’s ‘‘ Land and the 


Book,” Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of Palestine,” a copy of the ‘‘ Schaff-Her- 


zog Encyclopedia” and of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Pierson’s 


“Crisis of Missions,” Clark’s “‘ Ten Great Religions,” English or French 


translations of the Koran, histories of Russia, and all reports and 
periodicals referring to missions. Ata recent holocaust at a prominent 


sea-port of the empire 600 foreign books under condemnation were 


burned by the authorities. It is said that an old Moslem law 
was promulgated with reference to the famous ‘‘ Apology of Al-Kindy” 
that any house in which it was found should be destroyed and forty 
houses around it. Who knows but we shall yet hear that it is the 
will of His Imperial. Majesty the Sultan that the mission presses shall 
be destroyed and every house around them within a radius of half a 
mile! 

Educational work is also a serious grievance to the Turk. He has 
closed many of the schools—at one time over thirty were closed 12 
Syria and Palestine, and policemen forcibly removed all Moslem chil- 
dren, and stringent prohibitory orders were issued forbidding Moslems 
to send their children. A law was recently framed forbidding all re- 
ligious instruction in schools, but was never promulgated. By the 
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good offices of Mr. Straus at Constantinople and Mr. Bissinger at 
Beirut several of these schools have been opened, but not all. The 
Turk publicly orders them opened and at the same time takes meas- 
ures to have them kept closed. It isalmost impossible to get a permit 
to purchase or build for school or church purposes. In some places 
all right of public assembly for religious worship has been denied. 
School teachers have been arrested as disturbers of the peace ; churches 
have been closed and a government seal put on the door. The au- 


thorities are just now very jealous of even the foreign press, and Eu- 


ropean or American periodicals and journals are watched to see if 


anything of an unfriendly or critical tenor against Islam or Turkey | 


appears. If so the magazine is not allowed to enter the empire. 


A conflict between Christianity and Islam is coming on apace; it 


will not be a conflict of arms, but a struggle for moral supremacy. 
Christianity claims the right in the name of her Divine Master to win 
her way in the world wherever she can by the use of weapons which 
He Himself has put in her hands—persuasion, entreaty, argument, 
the demonstration of her great foundation truths, the appeal of 
divine love in sacrifice, the touch of human sympathy, the word 
of cheer, the deed of kindness, the helpful ministry, the gentle 
reproof and the solemn warning. In this great ministry of in- 
struction and reformation she has the indorsement—in fact, she 
is the embodiment of the highest authority in the universe. She 
cannot concede that any earthly authority has the moral right—al- 
though it may for a time have the power—to forbid her entrance or 
banish her agencies, if she is true to her message and limits herself to 
the simple methods and the spiritual weapons she is entitled to use. 
The world is slow to recognize the fact that the consciences of all 


men are free. No authority has been given to any human power of - 


church or state to rule the moral nature. God has created it free. 


Its freedom is essential to its moral accountability. When, therefore, —— 


a civil power undertakes to prohibit by force all contact of Christian 
truth with the consciences of its subjects, it is assuming an attitude 
which is an offense to the highest moral rights of the race, and usurp- 
ing a function which does not rightly belong to human governments. 
We do not deny that much wrong has been done in this direction in 
the name of a false Christianity, but never with the sanction of the 
Christianity which the Bible teaches, and the Divine Master inspires 
and leads. Let the Christianity of our century, and especially of our 


beloved America, which we believe to be ripening into something 
nobler, sweeter, and more beneficent than that of long generations 
past, declare for a world-wide liberty of the conscience, and seek by 
all gentle and proper means to free the down-trodden nations from 
spiritual slavery, and bring mankind into that noble and genial at- 
- Mosphere where the soul can have untrammeled intercourse with its 
Creator and freely seek its own highest welfare as God gives it light. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MONEY. 


THE MINISTRY OF MONEY.—No. iI. 


THE MOTIVES AND METHODS OF GIVING. 
[EDITORIAL.—A. T. P. | 


Why and how shall I give? This question is answered at 
length in 2 Corinthians, 8th and 9th chapters. 

The dignivy and gravity of the subject of Christian giving may be 
seen from the space here given to it, two entire chapters in this epistle | 
being devoted to this theme. Giving lies lowest and highest in the 
structure of Christian life: lowest, for the idea of stewardship toward - 
God and fellowship with man is at the bottom; highest, for the 
ripest, richest fruit of godliness 1 is unselfish benevolence. 

The Levitical system of giving met all needs of church support and 
church work. The atonement money, Levitical tithes, temple tithes, 
and poor tithes, with the first — and free-will offerings, left no 
want unsupplied. 

After the dispersion, the Jews and proselytes in foreign lands sent 
to Jerusalem annually the sacred money, or temple tribute, which 
was paid as a matter of patriotism and of piety. This usage may have 
suggested a contribution from the Gentile churches for the Mother 
Church at Jerusalem during the extreme destitution which came of 
the social revolution, persecution, an overstocked labor market, and 
famine. At the first suggestion the matter was taken up eagerly at 
Corinth, but not being followed up by systematic effort, easily gave 
place to lukewarmness, if not opposition, until disciples endeavored 
to hide behind complaints that Paul was too exacting in his demands, 
or was even seeking private advantage. Confident that the heart of 
the Corinthian converts would react in favor of what was right, Paul 


sought to rekindle the spirit of alms-giving. Such is the historic in- 


troduction to these two chapters. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the supreme value of this per- 
fect plea for Christian giving; for, in the course of this: argument, 
every principle upon which giving is founded is distinctly stated, and 
every motive which could influence Christian giving is directly ap- 
pealed to; hence, when this argument is thoroughly mastered, nothing 
remains to be added. 

Examining and analyzing both chapters, we shall find fourteen 
grand divisions in the argument; half of them may represent princi- 
ples, and the other half motives; though it will be often apparent that 
motives and principles run into each other. For unity and brevity we 
disregard the order of verses, and group the seven principles and the 
seven motives in logical arrangement. _ 

I.—PRINCIPLES OF GIVING. ; 
1. The basis of acceptable giving is self-giving. (See vill: 5.) 
‘‘They first gave their own selves unto the Lord.” Compare Psalm 
1. where God teaches that the wicked who hate instruction and casb 
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His words behind them cannot offer acceptable sacrifice. This principle \ J | | i 
fundamental, but is constantly violated. When we set out to get 
money, jt is often without regard to the way we get it, the source ea | 
from which it comes, or the effect upon the giver. We go forward to 7 hi 1 
collect money even for great Christian enterprises without reference | 1 at i 
to faith in God, to His approval of our methods, or to the encourage- 1 ae 
ment of self-righteousness in the wicked man who thinks his gifts | mh) 
atone for his neglect of God. Paul calls attention to Macedonian con- eit 
secration as the triumph of the grace of God, and so he gives us the met 
first great principle: the grace of God given becomes the grace of God ; nh Hi | 
condition of acceptable giving. (See 2 Cor. viii: 12.) | 
This condition embraces two things: 
(a) It must be with a willing mind. (6) It must be in proportion HI it 
to ability. 
Here it will be seen that the principle suggests a motive ; for we are aoe ea } 
asked only to give what the heart prompts and the ability justifies ; a ‘ : : 
hence, it is no exacting demand which God makes of us, or yoke of eee if it 
bondage which He lays upon us. 
3. The law of equality. (2 Cor. viii: 13-15.) This embraces four Pate 
(a) Individuality ; every man is to be a, giver ; not even the poorest — ea at} 
is excepted. VG 
There is to be equality by in burden-bearing, and 
for the obvious reason that the burden which all bear ceases to bea wee ia 
burden. Many shoulders make a light load.” 
(c) There is to be equality, again, in mutual dependence. Those aah i 
who are in need of help to-day may be helpers of the needy to-morrow. —_— Pon 
(See verse 14:) There is a strange law of circularity ; the big wheel _ on 
of fortune keeps turning, and those who are at the top to-day are at oy ae 
the bottom by and by. Hence, he who refuses to be almoner when 4 eae 
he has means to give forfeits his claim on the gifts of others when the | i 
circumstances have been reversed. 


(2) This law of equality contemplates a kind of brotherhood of be- 
lievers, in which there shall be neither monopoly of wealth on the one of 
hand nor extreme destitution on the other. This is beautifully illus- : i en 


trated by the reference to the manna, in the fifteenth verse. (Com- an! 

pare Exodus xvi: 16-18.) No man in gathering the manna found that re | | 

he had either more or less than the omer to which he was entitled. 4 {; ; 

4. The law of bounty. (2 Cor. ix: 5-8.) This means that when ae 

our gifts are contributed, it shall be without unwillingness, regret, or eo 
4 disposition to recall what we have given. It includes five things: _ : ORR 
(a) It should be made up beforehand, or laid by in store. (Com- et 

pare 1 Cor. xvi: 2.) Then our bounty is always ready against the ap- Be : 


peal of need. (0) It should be a matter of principle, not of impulse or 
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caprice. (c) It should be from habit; constant and systematic, and 
not simply occasional. (d) Giving should be the fruit of deliberate 
choice, not of hasty decision. (¢) And, finally, it should be with cheer. 
fulness, and never with reluctance. 

In this way our gifts to the Lord will not be dependent for their 
regularity or sufficiency upon the state of the weather when the col- 
lection is taken, or the happy manner in which the cause may be pre- 
sented, or the feeling which may actuate us at the time, or the amount 
of money we happen just then to have on hand. Such principles as 
these would lift our entire system of giving out of the mire of its pres- 
ent wretched inadequacy. Think of the certainty and satisfactoriness 
of such a system of giving in contrast with the uncertainty and 
precariousness of any other. 

5. The law of quantity. How much shall I give? (2 Cor. ix: 

(a) This will differ with every individual’s measure of knowledge, 
ability and Christian growth. (b) It will be according to how large a_ 
harvest he both desires and expects to reap. We cannot but think 
_ that this sixth verse has a deeper thought than that which lies on the 
surface. There 1s some sowing which we are justified in doing spar- 
ingly, while there are other fields so wide and so important that only 
he will sow with sparing hand who is governed by selfish greed. (c) 
The amount we give will be apportioned to the extremity and urgency 
of the need which appeals to us, and it is right that it should. 

6. The law of quality. The spirit with which we give is far more 
important in God’s eyes than the amount we bestow. (2 Cor. ix: 7.) 

(a) Motive determines the quality of our gifts. The question is not 
_ how much have I given? but, How much did I mean to give and wish 
togive? IfI give a five-dollar gold piece, where I intended to give a 
twenty-five cent silver piece, I get credit with God only for twenty-five 
cents. If I give under constraint I get credit only for what I would 
have given with the constraint removed ; hence, (b) My gifts must not 
be grudgingly bestowed ; (c) Nor of necessity ; that is, under compul- 
sion ; (@) But cheerfully as unto the Lord, as His servant and steward. 
Thus it will be seen that the inward moral condition determines qual- 
ity. There must be deliberate preference. Grief at parting with our 
possessions, constrained giving for the sake of respectability, reputa- 
tion, social position, or the urgency and importunity of the appeal, vi- 
tiates the character of the gift. See Deut. xv: 10. To illustrate: if 
you give a hundred dollars because your neighbor has given the same, 
and you are too proud to seem behind him, you have given nothing ; 
you have simply bowght your own respectability. Again, if you give 
a hundred dollars to have your name appear in the published list of 
generous donors, you have given nothing; you have paid so much 
for popular applause. Again, if you give simply to get rid of an im- 
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portunate beggar you have given nothing; you have oe bought 
off a nuisance, 

7. The law of faith in God. (See 2 Cor. ix: 8-11.) We are here 
taught that from first to last our giving is to be the result or outwork- 
ing of our vital relation to God. — 

(a) Faith that, in giving, I am simply heeding God’s call; that the 
hand of the poor or needy stretched out to me is really God's hand. 
(b) Faith that my giving is really the work of His all-sufficient grace in 
me ; that He is working in me to will and to do. (c) Faith that the 
supply of the means to give isof God; that of His own I am giving 
Him. (d) Faith that I shall suffer no serious lack for what I have be- 
stowed in answer to Hiscall. (See verse 10.) This fine figure will 
bear examination : our substance is here compared to seed which may 
either be sown for a harvest, or given to one who needs to make of it 
bread. If I, from the seed I reserve for the sowing, give to one who 
is in danger of starving, God knows how to make it up to me in my 
harvest. Money is therefore presented to usin two aspects: as seed 
of a harvest, as bread for human want; and we are warned against the 
subtle temptation of using it all as seed instead of giving it as bread. 
(e) Faith in the divine approval. (See verse 7.) God loves the cheer- 


ful giver. If therefore my giving is an act of faith, | am sure of God’s 


approving smile. (/) Hence, last of all, the law of faith includes the 
confidence of an abundant recompense. What I give, cast as seed on 
the waters, I shall find, even though after many days. 

IIl.—MOTIVES TO GIVING. 

1. The imitation of a beautiful example. (2 Cor. viii: 1-5.) Paul 
was eye-witness of the zeal of the Macedonians. Out of their per- 
secution came both joy in God and loss of worldly goods ; yet this joy 
and loss united to produce a rich liberality, or, literally, single- 
mindedness, that looked away from their own estate to the greater 


need of their brethren. John Howard says, ‘‘Our superfluities 


should give way to the comforts of the poor, our comforts to their 
necessities, and even our necessities to their extremities.” 

The beauty of this Macedonian liberality lay in three things: 
(a) It was out of deep poverty, not of abundance. (0) It was in pro- 
portion to their ability and even beyond it. (e) It was spontaneous, 
entreating, rather than being entreated ; instead of yielding only be- 
fore importunate appeal, they besought that they might have the 
privilege of giving, and so exhibit the true fellowship of all saints. 

%. The necessity of afull chorusof graces. (Compare 2 Peter i: 5-8.) 
Grace is single in bestowment, but multiform in development and 
manifestation. We are like reservoirs in whicha single stream emp- 
ties, but out of which pour many streams at different heights. 

Paul says (2 Cor. viii: 7): ‘‘ Therefore as ye abound in everything, 
in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in 
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your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace also.” The emphasis — 
is on this grace of giving. It is the highest up, hence the stream must 
rise higher in the reservoir, in order to supply this grace, than the 
others he has mentioned ; in other words, faith, utterance, knowledge, 
diligence, love, all lie on a lower level than unselfish giving. In a 
sense, all imparted grace is in order to the imparting. 

He who in anything lives to get, defeats God’s order. The end of 
all getting is giving ; and God has connected giving with growing. _ 

3. The practical test of the reality and vitality of love. (2 Cor. viii: 8.) 
The grand question is whether love is a gush of sentiment or a law of 


Nife. Dr. Judson said that his hand was shaken nearly off and his 


hair almost clipped from his head by those who would let missions die 
for want of aid. A great deal of impression and conviction wastes — 


‘through sentimentalism. It is vain to sing ‘‘Send Thy word and let 


it fly,” unless we give something to make it fly. 

(a) Love is practically tested by self-sacrifice. (0) Itssacrifice, how- 
ever, must be voluntary, not obligatory. Love knows no debt but 
love, and acts from privilege, not from cold duty. | 

4. The image of Christliness. (2 Cor. vill: 9.) Here is put before 
us the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, that we through His poverty might be rich. 
This motive includes two things : 

(a) The law of self-denial. We are to consider what Christ gave up, 
and what He took, and, taking up our cross, follow Him. He died 
for all, that we which live should not henceforth live unto ourselves ; 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 

(6) The law of gratitude. Appreciating His self-denial for us, and 


His identification with the least of His suffering saints, our gratitude 


for what He has done for us should impel us to similar sacrifice for 
the sake of other members of His mystical peey: 
5. I’ hegood name of the brotherhood. (See 2 Cor. vill : 21-24.) 


‘The churches form one fraternity, bound by living links. Paul had 


undertaken, in behalf of Corinth, to pledge their aid in this emer- 


gency; hence, the good name of the church and of the apostle was in- 


volved. It was necessary that they should make a fitting contribu- 
tion : 


(a) To show their fellowship with their a (b) To justify the 


reasonable hope of the apostle. (c) To fulfill the obligations which he 


had assumed as their representative. 

6. The contagion of a true zeal. (2 Cor. ix: 2.) All good ex- 
ample insensibly influences others. Faith, courage, enthusiasm, 
generosity, are contagious ; ; SO is meanness. Every man is responsible 
for the evil that hides behind his own unfaithfulness. A whole con- 
gregation may wait for one man who refuses to do his duty, or may be 
inspired and stimulated by one pious, faithful, prayerful example. 
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%. The glory of God. (2 Cor. ix: 11-15.) This is to be the 
crowning motive in everything. Paul shows, in the conclusion of his 
argument, that the exhibition of the grace of giving brings the highest 
honor toGod. This he exhibits under two principal aspects: | 

(a) The effect on the receiver. His wants are supplied. He is led 
to give thanks unto God for the bounty received through other dis- 
ciples, and to see the practical evidence that their professed subjection 
unto the gospel of Christ is a real partaking of the divine nature ; for 

only grace could so soften the heart as to turn the selfish hoarder into 
an unselfish giver. 

(b) The effect on the giver. He becomes enriched in his own soul, 
fitted for higher service—the power to impart grace grows with the - 
exercise of the imparting grace, and so the giver is increased in the 
fruits of righteousness, and enriched in everything to all. bountiful- 
ness. (c) Last of all, God is glorified in the realization of acommunity 
of love, which is ‘‘as the days of heaven on the earth.” Givers and 
receivers become more closely bound in the bond of a tender and sym- 
pathetic affection ; and those who have bestowed their alms upon 
other disciples receive in return the legacy of their love and prayers. 

It is suggested in the ‘‘ Speakers’ Commentary ” that the unspeak- 
able gift, for which Paul gives thanks at the very end of this sublime 
discourse, is not our Lord Jesus Christ, but, as the context seems to pare 
justify, this heavenly community realized on earth, in which all the Bit at 
members of Christ’s mystical body, though strangers to each other in | | mee at) 

the flesh, are one with each other by the spirit ; and so this Christian 


"4 


grace of giving helps to bring forward that consummation of prophecy, | PY Omi 4 
namely, God’s unspeakable gift, the restoration of the universal father- ans ae 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of man ! Paya! 
THE GREAT CRISIS IN JAPAN. | 
BY F. F. ELLINWOOD, D.D., NEW YORK. aie 
At the students’ annual meeting in Northfield, a letter was read | ae aii) 
from Mr. L. D. Wishard, giving a sketch of his experiences in Japan 7 | Au 
during the lastfew months. He is endeavoring to extend the Young oy Wa 
Men’s Christian Association movement among the colleges and churches Vp hig 
of the East, and his first field of labor was the Doshisha College at = ., ie 
Kyoto, where there are over 700 students, Fully one-half of these were > i 
already professing Christians when Mr. Wishard reached the place. a ie 
Daily meetings with personal conversations were heid for.two weeks, ie 
and as a result 103 students were received into the College Church. ae 
At Osaka he held several crowded meetings in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, which seats over 1,200. He was also | hea 
invited to addressa large gathering of students in the Government Col- oe Y 
lege building, the first meeting ever held within its walls in the in- ie aa f 
terest of Christianity. A Y. M. C. Association, composed of the 
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students of this government institution, wasformed soon after. ‘‘The 
last day,” says Mr. Wishard, ‘‘ was enriched by such outpourings of the 
Spirit as 1 have never before witnessed in Japan, and seldom in Amer- 
ica. OnSunday morning, notwithstanding the heavy rain, the build- 
ing was full. Over 100 students arose to accept Christ, including 
many Government students.” They returned late in the afternoon 
and spent two hours in an inquiry meeting, and also filled the build- 
ing at night. 

A Sunday was also spent in Kobe conducting meetings in a school 
of young women, over sixty of whom professed a desire to accept 
Christ. | 

At Tokyo for several weeks special meetings were held in the MeijiGaku 
In, the Presbyterian College, where twenty were baptized and ten more 
were expecting to receive baptism soon after. As there was no asso- 
ciation hall in Tokyo, the work was hampered, but the difficulty is soon 
to be remedied. A lot has been purchased and asuitable building will 
be erected within five minutes’ walk of the Imperial University and 
the Preparatory College, which together number 1,700 students, while 
within twenty minutes from the place, are the leading Commercial and 
Normal Colleges, containing a thousand more. During the present 
autumn a Christian Association building will be erected on this spot. 

_ Meetings were held also at Nagasaki, the famous center of the bloody 

persecution of the Roman Catholic Christians two centuries ago. 
There and elsewhere the same wonderful encouragement attended 
the efforts made to interest the young men. It may well be 
doubted whether in any other country of the world the young men as 
a class are so responsive to Christian influence as those of Japan. 

There certainly is no better place for establishing young men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and there is great reason to hope that through these 
as well as through the native churches formed by the missionary organ- 
izations, a self-propagating Christianity will be widely and rapidly 
extended. Whocan realize that ouly seventeen years ago the first 
Christian church was organized in Japan? 

On the other hand it is well to remember that forces hostile to 
Christianity are aroused to new efforts. A large Buddhist college 1s 
being established at Kyoto, in which Japanese who have studied the 
Sanscrit and Pali languages are to give instruction. A new temple, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, has also been reared in the 
sacred city, of which some of the largest timbers were dragged from 
distant provinces by ropes twisted from the consecrated hair of Bud- 
dhist women. ‘These large ropes are now hung up in the temple to 
show the devotion of the people to their religion. Where can such an 
expression of consecrated giving be excelled in Christian lands? 

Meanwhile, there are in Japan several colleges neither Chris- 
tian nor Buddhist, in which advanced instruction is given Mm 
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every department of science, but whose influence is decidedly hostile 
to religion. And in the new literature of the country, now imported 
and in part translated, the modern agnostic philosophy, which has so 
much in common with the old systems of the Kast, is extensively read 
by the educated classe swhile the coarse assailments of Ingersoll are 
sought for by those of more vulgar tastes. 

The term ‘‘ missionary ” has been rendered a little ambiguous since 
the advent of the American Unitarian, Mr. Knapp, who as his last 
word counsels the Japanese to cling to their old faith. In a recent 
address before the English law school in Tokyo he is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ | have no sympathy with those who are seeking to engraft bodily 
upon your national life a foreign religion. ‘There are to besure many 
features in that religion which are true and good. There are none of the 
great religions of the world which do not contain a great deal of truth. 
But as Japanese you have a religious past, and it is upon that, what- 
ever help you may receive from foreign sources, it is upon that, that 
you will build the structure of your future religion.” Mr. Knapp 
has returned to this country to seek recruits for the proclamation of 
this gospel of sedatives. 

At the same time there is in Japan a small following of theos- 
ophists who do not look with indifference upon the general ferment 
of new ideas which Buddhism has encountered, and they have sent a 
special messenger to India to bring out that high priest of their order, 
Col. Olcott. In a meeting of the Theosophical Society of Madras this 
Japanese messenger, Zeushiro Nagouchi, gave from the native stand- 
point a vivid picture of the marvelous changes and the urgent demands 
of the times. The miracle of the railroads, telegraphs, electric lights, 
newspapers, steam presses, sewing machines, and postal facilities, as well 
as the incoming of ‘‘ whiskey and cigarettes,” was aptly presented, and 
the total change from the old ideas to the study of physics, photogra- 
_ phy, biology, astronomy, geology, metaphysics, materialism and Chris- 
tianity, was bemoaned. These, he said, were now the dominant topics 
of thought and conversation and the former civilization was fast being 
“disguised in foreign garments.” Much of all this sad upheaval Mr. 


Nagouchi laid at the door of the missionaries who, he said, had 


largely met the desire of the people for western knowledge by estab- 
lishing colleges and primary schools in all parts of the land, and they 
were converting many of the people to their faith. 

He complained that, whereas, the Japanese emperors were formerly 
warm supporters of the Buddhist temples and ritual, and many 
princes and princesses entered the monagteries, the present attitude of 
the Government was indifferent ; that royal contributions to the tem- 
ples were now given only for the purpose of preserving the sacred im- 
Perlal tombs. 


The priests, too, of the present period he regards as a bad lot, lazy, 
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wasting their time in playing games, only occasionally repeating the 
Pitakas before the image of Lord Buddha, and that without knowing 
aught of their meaning, and by their worthless lives alienating mil- 
lions of the faithful. ‘‘ Many of them,” said he, ‘‘ have become free- 
thinkers and materialists, while seventy-two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-four temples are going to decay and many are already in 
ruins and cannot be rebuilt. About one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand Buddhist priests are disturbed from their long sleep by the many 
opposing forces which are now in motion in the phenomenally excited 
atmosphere of Japan. They are ina state of confusion. Some have 
become laymen. Some temples are rented to the public. Some have 
been changed into European hotels. Buddhist writings, once proudly 
and sacredly kept in the temples, are being sold. Old Japan is no 
more. ‘The old grandeur and prosperity of Buddhism, alas! ’tis no 
more visible. What shall we do? How shall we wipe off the rust 
accumulated on the solid gold structure of Buddhism, so that it may 
outshine the new brass structure which they are trying to erect?” 
After delivering this plaintive jeremiad, the speaker supplied his 
own answer. ‘‘ The different Buddhist sects in Japan (there are 
over a dozen) must be united and every priest must be educated. To 


rescue our Buddhists from the thralldom of western vices we have 


thought of only one way. I have hinted to you what itis. It is to 


obtain the unselfish help of Col. Olcott, the reformer of religions. All 


Japanese Buddhists are now awaiting his visits and they have named 
him the Bodisat (the coming Buddha) of the nineteenth century.” 

In response to this call Col. Olcott has visited Japan. He has come and 
seen, but not conquered. His audiences are said to have been “ disap- 
pointed at the shallowness of his pretensions, and it was the opinion 


of leading Japanese and of foreigners alike that his mission was 4 
failure.” 


But what a battle-field of truth and error do these conflicting forces 
present. The Christian Church never had a more inviting field of 
effort, and it was never more forcibly warned that only consecrated 


diligence can hope to win. In such a contest there must be no mere 


A playing at missions.” Meager efforts, grudging expenditures, easy- 
going interest, will not suffice. There must be a moral earnestness 
commensurate with a nation’s life, nay, with the eternal claims of 
Christ and the glory of His kingdom. 

There are special reasons for rejoicing at the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, both in sending out instructors for the 
colleges and high schools and in establishing branch associations. 
They are suchas these: (1) The young men whoare likely to be reached. 
are largely of the Samauri class, and they represent the native energy 
and life of the nation. (2) From this class the clergymen and teachers 


have thus far been mainly drawn. (3) The thought of a direct alliance 
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between the Christian young men of America and those of Japan is 
inspiring, and it carries with it an appeal which is sure to meet with 


large response. And who imagines that it will end with Japan? It 


ig only another grand link in a chain of fellowship which will embrace 
the world. | 


THE HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE EAST. 
BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D., COLUMBUS, 0. 


AMONG the many perplexing problems of modern mission enter- 
prise none is more unique or arduous than that which is’ presented by 
the remnants and remains of the once so flourishing churches of the 
Orient. Throughout the Turkish Empire and Persia, in Abyssinia, 
Egypt and other historic lands of the venerable East, are found 
forms of Christian communions bearing names of prominence in the 
annals of the church, but now presenting a condition of affairs little 
more than a petrification of dogma, a mechanical formalism, and a 
sterility of Christian life that indicates clearly the need of a new and 
renewing evangelical spirit. The various sections of the Armenian 
Church, the Nestorians or Chaldee Christians ef Persia, together with 
their brethren, the Thomas Christians of India, the Monophysitic 
Coptsin Egypt and their associates of the Abyssinian Church, as also 
the other modern representatives of the early Christian Church of 
the East, live virtually on the grand reminiscences of a glorious past, 
but have retained little more than the name and forms of those plo- 
neer days of Oriental Christianity. The spiritual elements have been 
eliminated to such an extent through the incrustation of centuries of 


unprogressive conservatism that a new life-blood of evangelical princi- 


ples and spirit is an absolute necessity for the rejuvenation of what is 
now practically little more than a lifeless faith and a faithless life. 

It is a matter of not a little interest to examine into the conditions 
and status of this mission problem, and even more into the causes that 
have brought them about. It requires no deep knowledge of history 
or psychology to see that the present condition of these churches can- 
not possibly be the mushroom growth of a night, or the sudden whims 
ofa people or individual. Causes, chiefly ethnographic and historic, 
have conspired to produce these results, and to properly understand 
and appreciate the latter, which practically means to estimate at the 
Correct proportions the problem involved, requires a somewhat closer 
Inspection of the former. 

The East is the original seat of Christianity. Ea Oriente lux ex- 
Presses one of the most far-reaching truths in the annals of mankind. 


But the East did not remain the permanent abiding-place of the 
Christian Church, although it flourished there for centuries to a greater 


extent than is usually accepted. The majority of the Eastern people 
are Semitic in character. Christianity itself sprang from Semitic soil, 
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The fundamental ideas of Christianity are deeply embedded in the 
Old Testament revelation, the sacred volumes of a leading Semitic 
people. At least in His manners and methods, both personal and as g 
teacher, Christ was Jewish. The natural aptitude of the Semitic peo- 
ples for the development of religious thought is so great that the phil- 
osophy of history is a unit in ascribing to this family of nations the | 
greatest agency in unfolding that factor which has been the most pow- 

erful in the history of human thought and action, namely, the relig- 
ious. The Hastern people are accordingly by nature intensely relig- 
ious in character. The prominence which the reasoning faculties have 
in the make-up of the Aryan or western character is there occupied by 
the heart and the feelings. The development of the logical sciences, 
of exact thought, of rationalizing tendencies is the product of Greek 


or Aryan soil. Aristotle and his system could never have sprung from 
Semitic sources. Arabic philosophy is only a mechanical adaptation 
of Aryan thought to Semitic molds. 


Yet, strange to say, Christianity did not remain the permanent 
possession of peoples seemingly so well endowed by nature for its re- 
ception and acceptance. The Christian peoplesare nearly all of Aryan 
origin, and the spiritual inheritance of Shem has come into the posses- 
sion of Japhet. And yet originally a good beginning was made with | 
the establishment of Christianity on Oriental soil. The first country 
in which anything like a national church was established was Syria. 


Evidences are accumulating to show that at one time the Christians of 


the East were a much stronger element than is generally accepted, 
and that the statements of early church historians making no small 
claim in this direction are substantially correct. Only within the 
last few months has a new discussion been carried on about the famous 
Chinese-Nestorian stone, which was discovered in 1625 in Si-ngan fu, 
in Shensi, China, and contains the names, in Syriac and Chinese, of 
seventy bishops and priests of the Nestorian Church, who before the 
year 781 A.D., when the tablet was set up, had engaged in missionary 
work among the Chinese. Scholars are practically a unit that the 
statements of this stone are correct. Southward as well as eastward 
Christianity spread rapidly. There are ample data on hand to show 
that in the seventh century, when Mohammedanism arose in the 
East and began its crusade of death and destruction on the Christian 
Church, the doctrines of Christ and the apostles had spread as widely 
in Arabia as they had in the Germany of that age. The Sinai penin- 
sula is still full of Christian inscriptions, written in a Semitic dialect, 
and dating from those early centuries. In India, too, Christianity 
had gained a firm foothold, so that the indications were favorable for 


the Christianization of the East as completely as the West has been 
brought to the feet of the Nazarene. Such progress became possible 


through the energetic activity of the early Christians of the Hast. In 
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strange contrast to the conservatism and lethargy so natural to Oriental 


peoples, particularly the Semitic, the new gospel seemed to transform 
national peculiarities and impel its adherents to an active and aggres- 
sive propaganda of the faith. ‘The early churches of the Hast were 
missionary churches ; of this there can be no doubt. The status of 
the church from the fourth to the seventh and eighth centuries is 
evidence sufficient of this fact. 

The causes that produced the subsequent and present stagnation 
and decay were of two kinds, internal and external. Historically the 
former precede the latter and consist in the great theological and 
Christological controversies of the fourth and subsequent centuries, 
which, while subserving the good purposes and ends of elucidating the 
great truths of revelation in their length, breadth and depth, suc- 
ceeded also in dividing the churches of the East into fully a dozen 
and more of antagonizing elements. No new error was developed by 


any of the prominent teachers of the day but what found a larger or : 


smaller number of adherents ; and when the various great representa- 
tive councils of the church officially condemned such errors, a schism 
and separation of a section of the church was sure to follow. In this 
way arose the various branches of the Eastern Church now yet existing 
in venerable ruins, the Monophysites, the Nestorians and others. In 
the nature of the case, the divisions thus produced were of a more de- 
cisive and determined character than any which could be caused by other 
agencies. It is one of the clearest lessons of the philosophy of history 
that the religious is the strongest factor and force controlling the des- 
tinies of men, both as nations and as individuals. It outweighs eth- 
nological, historical, and even the family relations, subordinating them 
all where its real or imagined interests are concerned. The deepest 
chasms that divide men are the result of a difference of religion, 
beliefs and faiths. To this must be added as a further consideration 
that unfortunately the centrifugal forces in Christianity have almost 
at all times been stronger than the centripetal ; the tendencies toward 
divisions ever more powerful than the desire or work for union. 
Church history furnishes a sad commentary on the injunction and 
prayer of the Lord that ‘‘all should be one.” Even the strongly 
unionizing spirit of the Christianity of the nineteenth century has 
not been able to do much more than effect an outward friendly attitude 
of the various sections of believers toward each other ; while in the 
harmonizing of the inner dividing elements practically little has been 
done, except in so far as the distinctive historical features of the vari- 
eus denominations are more or less ignored. 

Among the Oriental people, where the religious is so much more an 


all-powerful factor in the determination of character and history than 


it is in the western people, where other interests at least divide with the 
religious this prominence, such divisions and schisms enter the very mar- 
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row and bones of the people as they do nowhere else. The sects and sect- 
lets of theancient Orient were more distinguished by a complete isolation 
from the influences that were active in the other sections of the 
church. Each saw in its own peculiar tenets, for which it had chosen 
or been condemned to such isolation, the reason and right of its exist- 
ence, and recognized in the maintenance of such tenets the one object 
of its life. As at that age when the lesson of religious tolerance had 
not yet been learned, these separatistic movements were followed by 
persecutions, the adherence to such doctrinal peculiarities became al] 
the more a matter of life and death for their devotees. That in the 
nature of the case suchan adherence should, in the course of time, be- 
come purely a formal and mechanical matter, without the vital energy 


of a gospel spirit, was only a natural consequence. ‘The kerne! was 
nationally allowed to decay while the energies were devoted wholly to. 


the preservation of the hull. Hence it is that the distinguishing feat- 
ure of Oriental Christianity 1s the determination of clinging to their 


historic idiosyncrasies, while the spiritual soil out of which they should 


receive sustenance has lost its life-giving power. King Theodorus of | 
Abyssinia, a man much in his way like Peter the Great of Russia, and | 
naturally gifted as aruler far beyond what is generally the case of East- 
ern potentates, was accustomed to discuss by the hour with Christian 
missionaries from the West the doctrine of the one person of Christ, 
and to see no violation of his pretended firm Christian faith when soon 


after he ordered the hands and feet of a hundied prisoners cut off. 


Such a preservation of the traditional doctrines and errors of the dif- 
ferent churches became all the more the one object of existence when 
to the inner causes of decay there came also the outer one, particularly 
the struggle for life and death between Mohammedanism and Oriental 
Christianity. The followers of the false prophet of Mecca managed to 
cut Eastern Christianity into a large number of fragments and sec- 
tions, and the only national church which escaped this fate was that of 
Abyssinia. There a stereotyped and formalistic type of Monophysitic 
Christianity has been engaged in a struggle for existence with Moham- 
medanism for nearly one thousand years, and the latter is just at pres- 
ent making another strong effort to crush the last national church of 
Africa out of the Orient. The two great political powers of the Hast 
for many centuries have been the Turkish and the Persian, both anti- 
Christian, and against such fearful odds the remnants and remains of 
the once powerful Eastern churches have been compelled to maintain 


the struggle for existence. That against inner and outer agencies of 


decay like these even the outward appearance of a Christian organiza- 
tion was maintained is even more to be wondered at than that they 
have lost their vitality and evangelical life. Even as it is large por- 
tions of the church were doomed to destruction, the ruins of which, 12 
their way as interesting and instructive as are those of stone and brick 
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in Egypt and Babylonia, are even yet being rediscovered. Only inre- 
cent months has a prominent Italian traveler found in the districts 
south of Shoa, in EKastern Africa, the remains of a once powerful 
Christian kingdom, of which only a few decayed churches and a few 
simple rites and ceremonies strongly corrupted by pagan and Moham- 
medan influences remain. 
As to what has been done by the Christian churches toward the 
solution of this problem presented by the Eastern Church, the greater 
part of the data are readily accessible to the friends of mission work. . 
For several centuries a large section of the Armenian Church has been in 
friendly relations to that of Rome, and only recently has the Pope 
issued a document urging the others to join the so-called ‘‘ United ” 
Armenian Church, a step which was somewhat sharply resented by the 
Armenian Church official at Constantinople. The American missionar- 
ies have for fully three or four decades been successfully at work among 
the so-called Nestorian or Chaldee Christians in Persia; in late years” 
an evangelistic movement among them has been inaugurated by one of 
their own‘number, Pere Johannes, who has had the good fortune of 
spending several years of study and observation in the evangelical cen- 
ter of Germany and Switzerland. Indeed the Armenian Church or 
churches are the only ones among those of the East that have shown 
anything like a desire to come under the influence of Western Chris- 
tianity. Missionary efforts, both Catholic and Protestant, have been 
made in Abyssinia since the sixteenth century, but with little success, 
the so-called Black Jews or Falashar proving even more accessible to 
the influences of the gospel than the native Abyssinian Christians them- 
selves. Naturally the case presents more than ordinary difficulties not 
equaled by those presented by the work among Gentile nations. In 
the former case the greatest task consists in the removing of obstacles 
that lie in the traditional formalism of a dozen or more centuries. To 
produce first of all a tabularasa of error as a basis for the building of | 
truth is an undertaking as arduous as that of the evangelization of 
Israel. It is scarcely an open question that the possession of an in- 
crusted corrupt Christianity is not an advantage but a disadvantage to 
genuine Christian work, and where there is still retained a larger or- 
ganization, as is the case in Abyssinia, the further difficulty of deter- 
mining whether to operate within or without the established churches is 
met with. In Ayssinia, for instance, all effortsof organizing a renewed 
and rejuvenated Christian communion outside of the existing church 
was studiously avoided, partly, though, from necessity, as the political 
authorities would permit only this, and the ecclesiastical authorities 
sought to prevent also the missionizing within the church. Even the 
converted Falashar were directed to connect themselves with the exist- 
ing church, although there seems to be now a separate organization of 
them consisting of from three to five hundred souls, who have but 
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recently sent a communication of their condition and needs to their 
former missionary, Pastor Flad, of Wirtemberg. The reconquest of 
the Kast for Christianity is a most glorious ideal of Christian mission- 
ary activity, but itis one that will take work, time, patience, prayer 
and Providence. 


THE STUDENT MISSIONARY UPRISING. 
BY JOHN R. MOTT. 
ONE of the greatest missionary revivals since the days of the apostles 
had its beginning in July, 1886, at the Mt. Hermon Conference of 


college students. ‘I'wo hundred and fifty-one students from eighty- 


nine colleges of the United States and Canada had come together at 
the invitation of Mr. Moody to spend four weeks in Bible study. 
Nearly two weeks passed by before the subject of missions was even 
mentioned in the sessions of the Conference. But one of the young 
men from Princeton College had come, after weeks of prayer, with the 
deep conviction that God would call from that large gathering of col- 
lege men a few, at least, who would consecrate themselves to the for- 
eign mission service. At an early day he called together all the young 
men who were thinking seriously of spending their lives in the foreign 
field. ‘Twenty-one students answered to this call, although several of 
them had not definitely decided the question. This little group of 
consecrated men began to pray that the spirit of missions might per- 
vade the Conference, and that the Lord would separate many men unto 
this great work. Ina few days they were to see their faith reward- 
ed far more than they had dared to claim. On the evening of July 16 
a special mass meeting was held at which Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson gave 
a thrilling address on missions. He supported, by the most convinc- 
ug arguments, the proposition that ‘‘ all should go and go to all.” 
This was the key-note which set many men to thinking and praying. 
A week passed. On Saturday night, July 24, another meeting was 
held, which may occupy as significant a place in the history of the 
Christian Church as the Williams’ hay stack scene. It is: known as 
the ‘‘ Meeting of the Ten Nations.” It was addressed by sons of mis- 
sionaries in China, India and Persia, and by seven young men of dil- 
ferent nationalities—an Armenian, a Japanese, a Siamese, a German, 
a Dane, a Norwegian and an American Indian. ‘The addresses were 
not more than three minutes in length and consisted of appeals for 
more workers. Near the close each speaker repeated in the language 
of his country the words: ‘‘God is love.”? Then came a season of 
silent and audible prayer, which will never be forgotten by those who 
were present, The burning appeals of this meeting came with, pecu- 
liar force to all. From this night on to the close of the Conference 
the missionary interest became more and more intense. One by one the 
men alone in the woods and rooms, with their Bibles and God, fought 
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out the battle with self and were led by the Spirit to decide to forsake 
all and carry the gospel ‘‘ unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” Dr. 
Ashmore, who had just returned from China, added fuel to the flame 


by his ringing appeal to Christians to look upon ‘‘ missions as a war of 
conquest, and not as a mere wrecking expedition.” In the last conse- 


cration meeting in the parlor at Marquand Hall, where the lights were 
extinguished and men were left on their faces wrestling with God in 


_ prayer, many a man said in answer to the call of the Lord: ‘‘ Here am 


I; send me.” Only eight days elapsed between the ‘‘ Meeting of the 
Ten Nations ” and the closing session of the Conference. During that 
time the number of volunteers increased from twenty-one to exactly 
one hundred who signified that they were “‘ willing and desirous, God 
permitting, to become foreign missionaries.” Several of the remaining 
one hundred and forty delegates became volunteers later—after months 
of study and prayer. 


On the last day of the Conference the volunteers held a meeting, in 


which there was a unanimous expression that the missionary spirit 


which had manifested itself with such marvelous power at Mt. Her- 
mon should be communicated in some degree to thousands of students 
throughout the country who had not been privileged to come in con- 
tact with itatitssource. It was their conviction that the same reasons 


which had led the Mt. Hermon hundred to decide, would influence 
hundreds of other college men if those reasons were once presented to 


them in a faithful, intelligent and prayerful manner. Naturally they 
thought of the ‘‘ Cambridge Band ” and its wonderful influence among 
the universities of Great Britain ; and decided to adopt a similar plan. 
Accordingly a deputation of four students was selected to represent the 
Mt. Hermon Conference and to visit during the year as many Amer- 
Jean colleges as possible. Of the four selected only one was able to 
‘undertake the mission, Mr. Robert P. Wilder of the class of 1886 of 
Princeton College. Mr. John N. Forman, also a Princeton graduate, 
was induced to join Mr. Wilder in this tour. One consecrated man, 
who has ever been glad to help on missionary enterprises, defrayed 
the expenses of their tour.. During the year one hundred and sixty- 
seven institutions were visited. They touched nearly all of the lead- 
ing colleges in the United States and Canada. Sometimes they would 
visit a college together. Again, in order to reach more institutions, 
they would separate. Their straightforward, forcible, Scriptural pre- 
sentation came with convincing power to the minds and hearts of stu- 
dents wherever they went. In some colleges as many as sixty volun- 


teers were secured. Not an institution was visited in which they did | 


not quicken the missionary interest. By the close of the year, 2,200 
young men and women had taken the volunteer pledge. 

During the college year 1887—’88 the movement was left without 
any particular leadership and oversight. Notwithstanding this fact, 
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it was so filled with life that it could not stand still. Over six hun- 


dred new volunteers were added during the year, very largely as the 

result of the personal work of the old volunteers. | 
About fifty volunteers came together at the Northfield Conference 

in July, 1888, to pray and plan for the movement. When the reports 


were presented showing the condition of the movement in all parts of 


the country it was found that there were three dangerous tendencies 
beginning to manifest themselves : > (I) A tendency in the movement 
at some points to lose its unity. All sorts of missionary societies and 
bands, with different purposes, methods of work, and forms of pledge 
and constitution, were springing up. It was plain that it would 
lose much of its power should its unity be destroyed. (2) A tendency 
to a decline in some colleges. Because not properly guarded and de- © 
veloped, some bands of volunteers had grown cold, and a few had been 
led to renounce their decision. (3) A tendency to conflict with exist- 
ing agencies appeared in a very few places. All of these tendencies 
were decidedly out of harmony with the original spirit and purpose of 
the volunteer movement ; accordingly the volunteers at Northfield de- 
cided that immediate steps should be taken toward a wise organiza- 
tion. Another consideration helped to influence them in this decision, 
and that was a desire to extend the movement. Messrs. Wilder and 
Forman, in their tour, had been unable to touch more than one-fifth 
of the higher educational institutions of America. Upon Mr. Wilder, 


therefore, was urged the importance of his spending another year 


among the colleges which he had previously visited, and thoroughly 
organizing the missionary volunteers—a work which was impossible 
during his first visit. 

A committee was also appointed to permanently organize the vol- 
unteer movement. That committee, after long and prayerful consid- 


eration, decided that the movement should be confined to students. 


It was therefore named the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. It was also noted that practically all of the volunteers were 
members of some one of the three great interdenominational student 
organizations, viz.: the College Young Men’s Christian Association, — 
the College Young Women’s Christian Association, and the Inter- 

Seminary Missionary Alliance. This suggested the plan of placing at 
the head of the movement a permanent executive committee of three 
(one to be appointed by each of the three organizations) which should 
have power to develop and facilitate the movement in harmony with 
the spirit and constitution of these three organizations. The plan was 
first submitted to the College Committee of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and was heartily 


approved. They appointed as their representative Mr. J. R. Mott. 


Later the plan was fully approved by the National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and Miss Nettie Dunn was 
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chosen to represent them. ‘T'he Executive Committee of the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance indorsed the plan and named Mr. R. P. 
Wilder torepresent them. 
The new Executive Committee began its work in January, 1889. 
Since then they have perfected a plan of organization for the move- 
ment which has commended itself to the leaders of the different de- 
nominations to which it has been submitted. The plan of organiza- 
tion may be briefly outlined as follows: (1) The Executive Com- 
mittee shall lay out and execute plans for developing the movement 
wherever it exists; and for extending it to the higher educational institu- 
tions which have not yet come in contact with it. (2) Thecommittee 
will have its agents, the principal one of whom will be the Traveling 
Secretary. Mr. Wilder has filled this office during the past college 
year (September, 1888,—August, 1889). During that time he visited 
ninety-three leading institutions in which he developed the missionary 
department of the college associations. He has also secured nearly 


six hundrcd new volunteers. In more than thirty colleges he has 


wisely induced independent missionary organizations to merge them- 
selves into the missionary department of the college association. 
Another striking feature of his work this year has been the fact that 
over forty institutions have been led to undertake the support of an 
alumnus, in the foreign field. Their total annual contributions 


amount to $26,000. ‘he plan pursued in denominational colleges has — 


been to have the man sent by the regular Church Boards ; in unde- 
-nominational colleges the money is usually contributed to some form 
of undenominational effort ; as, for example, sending teachers to the 
Government schools of Japan. As Mr. Wilder retires from this posi- 
tion to complete his seminary course preparatory to going out to India, 
it is no more than justice to state that he has done more than any 
one man to extend this great movement from its very inception to the 
present time. Mr. R. HE. Speer of the class of 1889 of Princeton Col- 
lege has been chosen to succeed Mr. Wilder. Mr. Speer has been one 
of the most active volunteers in the country. Besides being a thor- 
oughly consecrated man, he was the leading scholar and debater in 
his college class) The committee will also have an Office Secretary 
and an Editorial Secretary. (3) There is an Advisory Committee 
composed of seven persons—five representing as many of the leading 
evangelical denominations, and one each from the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. The Executive Committee 

is to confer with this committee about every new step which is taken, 
so that nothing will be done which will justify unfavorable criticism 
from the Church Boards. ‘T’he movement is designed to help the 
Boards in every way possible, and in no sense to encroach upon their 
territory or to conflict with their work. (4) Mr. Speer will be unable 
to visit more than one-fifth of the colleges next year. It was there- 
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fore plain that some other means must be devised in order to brin 
the other colleges in touch with the movement. The Executive 
Committee have accordingly decided to have a Corresponding Mem- 
ber in every State and province in which the movement has been suf- 
ficiently introduced and established to insure its permanency. This 
Corresponding Member will be the agent of the Executive Committee 
in that State and carry out their policy, viz.: to conserve and extend 
the movement in that State. The Traveling Secretary will touch 
only the leading colleges in each State. In States where it is thought 
to be advisable there will be a Corresponding Committee instead of a 
Corresponding Member. The States of Maine, New Jersey and North 
Carolina were organized on this plan last year and a strong work was 
done in each of them. New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Kansas will be organized this year. The work in a State consists not 
only in arousing more missionary interest in the colleges and semi- 
naries, but also in quickening the missionary spirit in the churches by 
means of visits from volunteers. Volunteers, who have thetime and fit- 
ness for such work, spend all or a part of their vacations in assisting 
churches. In this way the contributions of many of the churches 
have been increased. One volunteer in less than two months influ- 
enced a number of churches to contribute over $5,000 to missions over 
and above what they were already giving to that cause. This work 
is attempted only where the full approval of the church is previously 
obtained, and has always been highly indorsed hy the pastors of the 
different denominations. A young man who is actually going intothe 
foreign field has a peculiar influence over a congregation. (5) In the 
colleges the movement will be organized as the Missionary Depart- 
ment of the College Young Men's Christian Association. The 
reasons for this are clear. It will insure the permanency of the mis- 
sionary interest in the college by placing it under the direction of an 
organization, which, from its very nature, is destined to be permanent 
as long as the college exists. This cannot be said always of independ- 
ent missionary societies. Moreover, by making it a department of the 
Association it will have a far wider constituency and basis of support, 
because the Association includes students who are interested in five 
or six distinct lines of work, and not simply in one. Experience has 
abundantly proved that this is the best plan. In more than sixty 
colleges during the last two years independent missionary societies 
have been merged into the associations, and not one of them has 
changed back to the old plan. The chairman of the Missionary De- 
partment of the Association should, where possible, be a volunteer. 
The movement has far outgrown the early expectations of its near- 
est friends. Even Dr. Pierson and Mr. Wilder at its inception could 
not claim over one thousand volunteers in the American colleges. To- 
day there are recorded 3,847 volunteers ready, or preparing, to preach 
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‘‘the unsearchable riches of Christ ” in every land under the sun. A 


very large majority of them are still in the different coliege classes. 
Probably not more than five hundred have reached the seminaries, 
medical colleges and other schools for special training. Between one 


and two hundred have actually sailed for foreign lands. Well may Dr. 


McCosh ask: ‘* Has any such offering of living young men and women 
been presented in ourage? Inourcountry? Inany age or in any coun- 
try since the day of Pentecost?” ‘To-day, after over one hundred years 
of Protestant missionary effort, there are only about 6,000 ordained 
missionaries in the foreign field. If the church does not send out more 
than one-half of the present number of volunteers, it will still mark the 
most significant and encouraging chapter in the annals of the Christian 
Church since the Acts of the Apostles. But every one of the 3,847 
volunteers is needed, and many more. Mr. Wishard writes back from 


Japan that 20,000 native and foreign ministers are needed in that fast-_ 


moving Empire before the year 1900 in order to keep it from infidelity. 


Dr. Chamberlain appeals for 5,000 missionaries for India during this 


century. ‘‘ The evangelization of the world in this generation” 
is the watchery of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. What doesthis mean? At a convocation of missionaries held 
a few months ago in India, it was estimated that at least one foreign 
missionary was needed for every 50,000 people in unevangelized lands. 
This is regarded as a very conservative estimate. It means, then, that 
at least 20,000 foreign missionaries are needed in order to “‘ preach the 
gospel to every creature” within this generation. Is this too much to 
ask and expect? Already nearly 4,000 have volunteered in less than 


two hundred colleges. From those same colleges during this genera- 


tion will pass over a score of classes to be touched by this movement 
before they graduate. There are hundreds of colleges which have not 
yet had the opportunity to come in contact with this movement. The 
colleges of the South, of the far West, and of the Maritime Provinces 
_ know almost nothing about it. There are two hundred medical col- 
leges and schools in America from which are going annually thousands 
of graduates. Nineteen-twentieths of those graduates are locating in 
thiscountry, where there is one physician to every 600 of the population, 
whereas in unevangelized lands there is not more than one medical 
missionary to every 1,000,000 of the population. Twenty thousand 
volunteers too many to ask and expect from this generation! Over 
2,000,000 young men and women will go out from our higher institu- 
tions of learning within this generation. The foreign field calls for 
only one one-hundredth of them. But where will the money come 
from to send and support them? It would take only one six-hundredth 
of the present wealth of the members of the Christian Church in Amer- 
ica and England. There are men enough to spare for this grandest 

mission of the ages, ‘There is money enough to spare to send them. 
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May the Spirit of Christ lead His church to consecrate her men and 
money to the carrying out of His last command ! 


THE CRISIS IN CITIES. 
[ EDITORIAL.—A. T. P. | 
THE heathenism in our great cities is absolutely appalling and 
awful; and one of the most encouraging signs in our social firmament 
is the growing thought given to the question of how to take care of 
the poor and outcast classes of society. No adequate attention has 
ever yet been paid to this question ; here is one of the open, fester- 
ing and infectioussores of the world. Abject misery, poverty—all the 
worst features of heathenism—hide in the alleys and lanes and crowded 


tenements of our great centers of population. No outside organiza- 


tions, no district visitations, no organized charities, no mission Sun- 
day-schools, mission halls or mission churches, will reach the evil, 
though they may serve to mitigate and alleviate it. This is but poul- 
ticing a.cancer that needs the knife or the cautery. It is but towch- 
ing and cleansing the fringe of a leprous garment, green with the 
fatal disease. ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” five or six years 
ago, startled the church of God, and even society itself, so far as ears 
were open to hear it. But even that startling tract touched only the 
borders of om awful theme—or, to use a more consistent figure, that 
“bitter cry” was only like the faint, smothered echo of a distant and 
almost inaudible groan or sob of anguish, 
While we are rejoicing in the prosperity of our churches, in the pat- 
ronage of the rich and noble and cultured, and in the vast sums 
given to benevolent and philanthropic purposes, the poor are getting 
poorer, the wretched more wretched, the filthy more filthy and the 
home-heathen more heathenish. The gap between the churches and 
the poor and non-church-goers has already widened into a gulf, and 


will soon become a gulf like that between Dives and Lazarus, fixed 1 and 
not to be crossed. 


How shall we enlist the strength of the churches in local 
evangelization ? 


This is a question of supreme practical import. “No problem is just 
now pressing us more heavily for solution. ie 
Let us once again define evangelization ; itis bringing the onl into 


contact with unsaved souls. This needs constantly to be emphasized, 
that the church of God is responsible not for conversion but only for 
contact. We may not always win but we may always faithfully witness. 


The emphasis of the above question lies in part on the word “‘ strength.” 
A few in every church are enlisted ; often it is the weaker portion of 
disciples, not only the few, numerically, but those of little education, 
influence and pecuniary means. The strength of the churches, nu- 


‘Merically, influentially, financially, intellectually, has never yet been 
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enlisted in the practical work of evangelization. What would be the 
rapidity with which that work would be done, if we might have the 
brains, hearts, will-power, and money-power of the churches yoked to 
the chariot of evangelization ! 

1. First of all, the needs of the Lonel populations must be pressed 
upon the attention and conscience of our church membership both by 
public and private appeal. The most awful destitution may be found 
right around us, under the very shadows of our church spires, and 
beside our very dwellings. In the city of London you may, in less 
than three minutes’ walk from the door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, come 
into the midst of the worst slums of the city. In Glasgow, the homes 
of the most abject poverty and misery lie at the very rear of the pal- 
aces of merchant princes. In New York I went to the Florence 
Mission, and afterward, with the then employed. missionary of that 
noble enterprise for fallen women, went out on a midnight tour of 
exploration. A few steps out of Broadway, we came to the vilest dens 
of infamy, where one shuddered to tread. In one room, not more than 
ten by twelve feet, we came upon eighteen human beings, men and 
women, black and white, American and foreign born, who there ate, 
slept and lived. In that room we found a woman of the highest re- 
finement and culture with the faded dress of a courtesan upon her 
dishonored body ; a former leader in the Salvation Army, a woman of 
sweet song, half drunk ; a snoring, disgusting negro wench ; an opium- 
eating, licentious Italian, etc. Out of that den had been rescued a de- 
scendant of one of the most illustrious men this country ever pro- 
duced ; and there had been found a daughter of a Brooklyn clergy- 
man whe had no knowledge of her whereabouts. | 

Virtual heathenism, in its worst aspects, may be encountered in any 
of our cities within a stone’s throw of our costliest homes and fashion- 
able quarters. That ‘‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London ” was a revelation 
of wretchedness, of which few people of that world’s metropolis had 
before any conception ; and that simple tract ought to sound its 
trumpet call throughout our churches, to wake up the dormant 
consciences of our people! ‘Bleak House” isan attempt on the part 
of Dickens to unveil the condition of our home heathen, as in the 
character of ‘‘ Jo,” the poor street-sweeper, and the family of orphans, 
of which ‘‘ Charlie ’’ was the only support. | 

What makes the condition of these virtual outcasts the worse is that — 
there is a Srowing estrangement between the poorer and more des- 
titute classes and the church of God. There isa gravitation toward 
different centers—the poor huddle together in close, crowded ten- 
ements, while the rich move into the ampler, healthier homes of the 
“West End.” The churches, finding no source of support in their old 
quarters, move, like a tree transplanted from an exhausted soil, toa 
more fertile territory. “And thus, the places where the church as an 
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evangelizing agency is most needed are left destitute. The now 
thickly-crowded and heathenish quarters are abandoned to sin and 
Satan! Until this fact is understood and appreciated by the church, 
this evil cannot bereached. It is lamented by usall that the impression 
should exist in the minds of the ‘‘ masses of the people” that the 
churches are indifferent to their welfare; that church edifices are 
built and conducted in the interest of social caste, of wealth, intellect 
and aristocracy. We wonder that the wage-workers will not come 
and do not feel welcome, while the whole method of our church man- 
agement fosters and justifies their impression that they are not wanted. 
The poorer and more ignorant classes see the churches moving away 
from them and leaving them to degradation and destitution. They 
see no adequate effort made to reach them. A few ignorant but well- 
meaning exhorters, or ‘‘ exhausters,’”’ address a few scores of people on 
a street corner ; a mission” is begun in some tenement, or store, or 
hall ; a ‘mission church” is built here and there which is conducted 
on the very principle of invidious distinction, as though it were la- 
beled ‘‘for the poor and the outcast.” In our methods of dealing with 
the degraded populations of our cities, we are contradicting all the 
known laws of human nature; yet we expect these methods to be 
effectual. Were foreign missions so conducted, they would have no 
success. But we send our best men and women, our noblest scholars 
and linguists, our most gifted orators and winners of souls to China, 
Japan and the Dark Continent. Why should we not do the same to 

the heathen in our alleys and slums at home? — 

IT. Secondly, we must press the duty of universal evansgeliza- 
tion upon all church members. ‘Give ye them to eat” is a com- 

mand addressed to all who have the bread of life, and are in the midst 
of perishing millions, whether at home or abroad. ‘‘Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature” is a command that in 
a double sense is universal ; universal, first, because it includes all 
unbelievers as the objects of labor ; universal, secondly, because it 
includes all believers as the persons to do the preaching. These 
millions are by the plan of God providentially made dependent 
on us who know the gospel, for their own knowledge and, 50, — 
their salvation. No miracle is to be wrought in their case, 
carrying the gospel to them by angelic agency, or by direct 
spiritual illumination. The believer is the divinely appointed 
and indispensable channel through whom the gospel message 
is to reach human souls; and every believer is constituted 4 
herald. In the Old Testament, we observe a very marked line of di- 
vision and separation between priesthood and people—rigid and 
almost frigid. But the moment we open the New Testament that 
line disappears. All believers are a kingdom of priests, a priesthood 
of kings ; the terms ‘‘clergy” and “laity” are inventions of the dark 
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ages; the idea of a clerical caste is wholly foreign to the New Testa- 
ment. (Cf. Acts vill: 1-4; x1: 19-20.) Those who, scattered abroad, 


went everywhere preaching the Word, were common disciples, for the | 


apostles were still at Jerusalem. And it was because Christianity was 
thus borne by all disciples in those primitive days, that its conquests 
were so rapid and far-reaching. ‘This principle of universal obligation 
is not yet fully accepted—certainly, not yet felt in the church. And, 
not until it is, will the strength of the church be enlisted in the practical 
work of evangelism. ‘The great bulk of church members have no sense 
of personal duty in this matter of direct work forsouls. A few teach 
in Sunday-schools, or work in missions among the poor; but the body 
of professing Christians content themselves by coming to church ser- 
vices and supporting the minister by their contributions ; and es- 
pecially if they help to sustain missionaries abroad, they think their 
full duty is done. We may as well understand that the world can 
never be reached by a few thousand men and women who go forth to 
do this work—it needs a whole church, as it needed a whole Christ, 
to save this world. The Sunday-school movement and the Young 


Men’s Christian Association have done a great deal to revive in the | 


church general personal participation in the work of preaching the 
gospel and working to save men. At present about 36,000 laborers 
are all that are in the foreign field, including the 30,000 who have 


been led to direct work for souls, from among the converts from 


heathenism. And could these 36,000 divide the entire unevangelized 
population among them equally, each one of those laborers would 
have to care for 30,000 souls. It isso at home ; there is not more than 
one of a hundred of our church members who can honestly be counted 
among those who are systematically engaged in the work of local evan- 
gelization. It takes fifteen church members to save one soul a 
-year—as Dr. Strong says: while Christ’s lowest average increase is 
“thirty fold,” we are increasing at the rate of one-fifteenth of one 
fold! Wow obvious it is that the church has never yet enlisted the 
strength of its membership in the work of God! There must be 
plainer preaching on this subject—and we must beat in this convic- 
tion by constant and emphatic repetition, until disciples outgrow this 
absurd notion of doing by proxy the work of saving souls ! 

III. We come now to the how of this matter—the question of 
methods; and a little consideration will suffice to show that it is 
entirely feasible not only to do this work, but to keep doing it, so as 
never to allow it to outrun us. There are always virtue, truth and 
piety in every community to offset the vice, falsehood and irreligion, 
if properly applied. An applied Christianity is what is imperatively 
needed. ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth ”—a little salt, applied to a 
considerable mass, will season it if the salt has not lost itssavor. ‘* Ye 
are the light of the world ”—a little light, properly diffused, will re- 
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lieve if not dispel deep darkness; provided, as a quaint old Scotch 
lady puts it, ‘‘the light does not need snuffing!” The piety on 
earth, properly distributed and diffused, would suffice to evangelize 
the world. 

The root idea in this practical solution of the sroblem of local evan- 
gelization is the parish idea. Conceive for instance of any great city 
like New York or Philadelphia, carefully divided up into districts, 
and the churches in or near each district taking charge of the unevan- 
gelized inhabitants within it—and you have an easy and practical solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. Parish means ‘dwelling near”—it 
conveys the idea of neighborhood. A first round of visits reveals cer- 
tain foundation facts: who goes to church and where such go; who 
does not, etc. Then a second visitation can be conducted with this 
knowledge asa guide. Those known to be regular attendants become 
subject to congregational care on the part of the pastors and 
churches with which they are identified, and can be remanded to their 


supervision. Non-attendants who at first visit express preference for 
‘some particular church or denomination can be reported to appropri- 


ate parties; and so at every visitation the families to be visited, in any 
given district, become fewer in number, and the work becomes sim- 
pler and easier. Moreover, every new round of visits makes the visitor 
better acquainted, more at ease and at home, and more fitted to reach 
aud win those who are visited. There is no reason why every house In 
any city or town may not be visited by disciples, and the inmates known 
and kept track of, and gradually won to Christian contact if not to 
Christian faith! ‘This parish, or territorial, plan is the simple, prac- 
ticable way of reaching the unsaved, non-church-going classes in our 
cities and towns. Suppose Philadelphia, with a population of 1,000,- 
000, has 500 churches, large and small; this gives an average of 2,000 
persons for every church to care for, including, of course, church 
members. Let each church see that two families be visited daily, 


having an average of three members each, and thus the whole city may 


be looked after and every house be visited once a year. How easy it 
would be, by increasing the frequency of these visits, to make sure, 
without any severe tax on time or strength, that every house should 
be visited four times a year, will appear without argument. Will any- 


one tell us what is to hinder every church of Christ undertaking to 


keep watch over two thousand persons every year, in its own vicin- 
ity? Let it be borne in mind that two thousand persons represent be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred families, and this would neces- 
sitate on the part of a whole church only from one to two visits per 
day each week! The fact is that for a church, alive with working 
members, this is not more than each member may well undertake. 
IV. We have one word to add about enlisting the strength of the 
churches. Nothing impressed the writer during four months in 
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England and Scotland in the summer of 1888 more “than the fact 
that the most consecrated men and women he ever knew are to be 
found there, engaged in this very work, and they are the strong men 
and women of the British nation. We can show very few of our 
strongest disciples here who have given up business, social leadership, 
public official honors and positions, for the sake of working among the 
poor and outcast. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bristol, Liverpool, 
can show not a few whose whole time, strength and fortune are conse- 


crated to service. It would be invidious to mention the names of | 
those yet living. But there isa merchant in Glasgow who refuses a 


seat in Parliament, lest it imperil his work among the Glasgow poor. 
London can show earls, lords, gentlemen, ladies by the score, who have 
no other business but seeking to save the lost. There are wealthy 
members of the aristocracy who, with their wives and daughters, go 
habitually into the lowabodes of poverty and misery, and who conduct 
missions of every conceivable kind. Like Shaftesbury, they sacrifice 
everything to the one purpose of bringing to Christ and to virtue and 
temperance and chastity those who seem scarce worth saving. Why 


cannot we have a similar consecration in our own land? Why | 


should Reuben make great resolves and then sit still at ease to hear 
the pipings of the pastoral flute while God’s martial trumpet sounds 
for the battle? Why should Dan be so preoccupied with his maritime 
commerce that he abides in his ships? Whyshould the men of Meroz, 


at the very place of the narrow pass, come not up to God’s help and 


cut off the retreat of His foes? It is a whole-hearteld devotion to 
Christ that is the one want of our day. And this can come to us only 
when first there is outpoured a mighty spirit of prayer. Then we 
shall see our opportunity and realize our responsibility, and our touch 
on the unsaved will be a sympathetic, loving touch—not the cold and 
formal approach that repels. God grant usa spirit of prayer ! 

It ought to be added that the methods of city evangelization advo- 
cated in this paper are substantially those of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Dr. Josiah Strong and his noble associates have brought to this prob- 
lem big brains and even bigger hearts. They have devised and put in 


operation in several cities the best general scheme yet suggested, and 


have proven it perfectly practicable and feasible. It is house to house 
visitation by districts, all denominations joining and co-operating in 
it. This is the latest and by far the most promising movement in be- 
half of our cities. It needs only to be vigorously and universally pros- 
ecuted to transform not only our city populations, but by its reflex in- 
fluence even the churches themselves. We would earnestly counsel 
pastors and church officers and all earnest workers to send to Dr. 
) Strong at the Bible House, New York, for pamphlets, etc., which fully 


inform as to the details and practical working of this scheme, and which 
the Alliance furnishes free. 
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Let us all remember that paradox, which the 
whole philosophy of evangelism : 


Christ, alone, can save this world; 
But Christ cannot save this world, alone. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AT SAN PAULO, BRAZIL. 


BY REV. G. W. CHAMBERLAIN, D.D., BRAZIL. 

‘¢ THERE is much that is discouraging in the aspect of Brazil, even for 
those who hope and believe as I do, that she has before her an honorable 
and powerful career. There is much also that is very cheering, that leads 
me to believe that her lifeasa nation will not belie her great gifts as a 
country. Should her moral and intellectual endowments grow into har- 
mony with her wonderful natural said and wealth the world will not have 
seen a fairer land.” 


The obstacles to progress patent to Professor Agaseiz, who thus ex- 
pressed himself in the closing chapter of ‘‘A Journey to Brazil,” 
were: Slavery, whose ‘natural death is a lingering illness, wasting 
and destroying the body it has attacked ”’; clergy, who as teachers of 
the people ‘‘ should not only be men of high moral character, but of 
studious, thoughtful lives,” who are rather corrupt and corrupting 
the people by their example, who seem to ‘believe that the mind can 
be fed with tawdry processions, lighted candles, and cheap bouquets”; 
and in the third place, the ‘‘ present condition of education.” 

_ Great changes have taken place in Brazil since those words were 
written. Slavery is a thing of the past, although its consequences 
stilllinger. The clergy remains unchanged in character. As a class 
their ‘‘ignorance is universal, their immorality patent, their influ- 
ence very extensive and deep rooted,” but rapid emancipation has been 
going on, and the cry for religious liberty (instead of the old-time 
toleration), which has been swelling from the Amazon to the River 
Platte, was voiced last year in the bill which passed the Senate ; and > 
though suffocated in the lower house, even as that of John the Baptist 
was silenced at the bidding of a woman, is yet a voice crying in the 
wilderness: ‘‘Prepare the way of the Lord! Make His paths 
straignti~” 

Even though, like that of the great forerunner of the Christ, this 
‘‘voicE ” should be silent in the tomb, to which 14,000 women, moved 
by the imperial Princess, who in turn was moved by the clergy, would 
consign it, yet it has fulfilled its mission, for a greater than John 
is already there. 

In nothing has His presence been more manifest than in the thirst 
for education which has characterized the last decade. Professor 
Agassiz very justly observed : 

‘¢Tn order to form a just estimate of the present condition of odenedian in 
Brazil, and its future prospects, we must not consider it altogether from 


ourown standpoint. The truth is that all steady progress in Brazil dates 
from her declaration of independence, and that is a very recent fact in her 
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history. Since she has passed from colonial to national life her relations 
with other countries have enlarged, antiquated prejudices have been effaced, 
and with a more intense individual existence she has assumed also a more 
cosmopolitan breadth of ideas. . 

‘But a political revolution is more rapidly accomplished than the 
remolding of the nation, which is its result—its consequence rather than 


its accompaniment. Even now, after half a century of independent exist-_ 


ence, intellectual progress is manifested rather as a tendency, a desire, so to 
speak, giving a progressive movement to society, than as a positive fact. 
The intellectual life of a nation when fully developed has its material ex- 
istence in large and various institutions of learning scattered throughout 
the country. Exceptin a very limited and local sense this is not yet the 
case in Brazil.” 


The tendency, the desire, giving progressive movement to society, : 


noted in the above extract, has been taking to itself a form in the past 
twenty years, and if it has not yet materialized into large and various 
institutions, it 1s crystallizing in plans for them. 
_ Normal schools, under the fostering care of the Government, have 
sprung up in nearly all of the provinces, and, although crude and 
pedantic in their methods, are yet learning wisdom by the things 
which they suffer at the hands of many doutores (doctors), who are 
trying to make them walk on stilts. As soon as they get their feet 


on the ground, where the common people walk, they will do yeoman’s — 


service. 

The ‘‘ pedagogues,” who see clear over the heads of the children, 
will yet give place toa class who will put themselves on their level, 
and so lead them up. It is true of Brazilian children, as of all others, 
that they are not forgotten of the ‘‘ Teacher sent from God,” who 
said: ‘For I say unto you that in Heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father, which isin Heaven. . . . Itisnot 
the will of your Father which is in Heaven that one of these little ones 

Like the “‘ root out of dry ground” which escaped the vision of 
the ‘doctors of the law,” there was growing in Brazil, even while 
Agassiz and his honorable band of helpers were being filled with 
delight by the multitude of fishes which came to his net from the 
‘many waters” of the Amazon and other rivers of Brazil, a little 
plant, which, if it was then despised and rejected of men, was destined 
by God unto honor, and shall yet divide the spoil with the strong. 

The keen-sighted naturalist did not discern all the signs of the 
times floating in the air as clearly as he did the great variety of fishes 
swimming in the waters of that marvelous land. He was brought 
into close contact with the earliest missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, for the news of the assassination of Lincoln bowed all 
heads, and so general was the feeling among American residents in 
Rio de Janeiro that God only was our refuge and strength in such a 
time of trouble, that Simonton was asked to conduct a religious 
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service appropriate to the occasion, and the heart of the great man of 
science led him, with the rest of our loyal countrymen, to the humble 
place “‘ where prayer was wont to be made,” and there he freely 
mingled his tears with theirs. 

Yet, if the work which Simonton and his colleagues were doing to 
overcome the evils that Agassiz so plainly saw sapping the foundations | 
of society in Brazil merited the attention of the naturalist, I have 
failed to find any reference to it in ‘‘A Journey to Brazil,” other 
than that on page 497, where he says: ee i 


Independent religious thoughtseems, however, rare in Brazil. There may 
perhaps be skepticism, but I think this is not likely to be extensively the 
case, for the Brazilians are instinctively a believing people, tending rather 
to superstition than to doubt. Oppression in matters of faith is contrary to 
the spirit of their institutions. Protestant clergymen are allowed to preach 
freely, but as a general thing Protestantism does not attract the Southern 
nations, and it may be doubted whether its advocates will have avery wide- 
spread success. However this may be, every friend of Brazil must wish to 
see its present priesthood replaced by a more vigorous, intelligent and 
laborious clergy.” 

_ He who doeth His will among the inhabitants of the earth in His 
own time led Agassiz to that southland. ‘‘Toward Brazil I was 
drawn by a life-long desire,” he says in the preface, which tells of the 
Senesis of that notable visit. But even while he was ‘‘ brooding” 
over the prospect of realizing his life-long wish, the Spirit of God who 
moved his generous friend, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, to say, ‘‘Give it 
a scientific character. . . . Take assistants. . . . I will be 
responsible for all expenses,” was ‘‘ moving on the face of the waters” 
in Brazil in a way which does not come under the ken of scientific or 
monied men, as such, and was drawing sons of that southern nation, 
not to Protestantism, but to Christ and His word, and raising in their 
hearts protests deep, long and strong against the spiritual tyranny 
which had for three centuries deprived them and their ancestors of 
the blessed Book, the law which is a lamp unto our feet. That very 
year it was that an old, gray-haired Brazilian, who stood in the open 
court of his house, surrounded by his twelve sons (stalwart fellows), 
said to me: 


‘¢ Young man, answer a question. You say that this book has been in the 
possession of your people for generations. What was your father doing 
that my father died and never knew that there was sucha book as the Bible? 
Why didn’t they have mercy on us and send it?” ‘My friend,” I replied, 
‘the book was contraband once in yourcustom house, and it would still be 
so had your church the power to move ‘ the civil arm’ as of old. You 
would hardly ask me the question if you read the daily papers, for only 
the other day, in the city of Cascoeira, near Bahia, a mob, led on by the 
vicar, surrounded a man who was distributing these books, robbed him of 
all of them and burned them in the public square in the fulllight of the sun. 
Time was when they would have burned the man, and you and me for 
talking about the Bible. But let me ask you a question. ‘What are you 
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going to do with the Book now it has come?’”’ ‘Ah, I shall see to it 
that my boys have no reason tocomplain of me. Iam going to have one.” 


The book brought a school in its train, for neither Henrique 


Gomes de Oliveira, nor any one of his 13 children (for like Jacob he 
had 12 sons and one daughter, knew how to read. ‘* The schoolmas- 
ter abroad” on that farm reached a wide circle of the neighbors. 


They had a ‘‘bee” and went up into the woods and cut down trees” 


and built them a school-house which served for a meeting-house on 
Sabbath, in which the gray-haired patriarch still meets with hundreds 
of his neighbors on the Sabbath, and if he is not a clergyman “‘or- 
dained of men, ” he is ordained of God to hold forth the word of life. 

A few years since, as the sun was going down, I checked my horse 
at the gate of a plantation house and asked lodging for the night. 
Who ever was denied hospitality in Brazil? After supper, a bountiful 
one, I turned the conversation on the Bible. Mine host, a wealthy 
coffee-planter, at length said, frankly : 

To tell the truth, I have no religion. Thatin which I was brought up 
never satisfied my reason. This of which you speak I know nothing of, for 
Ihave never had a Bible. Butif you want to(encher as medidas) be satisfied 
go up on the mountains sixteen miles from here and you will find an old 
man after your heart. I am chief magistrate in this district. The quarter 
where that old man lives used to be one of the worst for broils. Scarce a 
week passed that I was not called to adjudicate some quarrel or judge 
of some crime which had taken place on the previous Sabbath when they 
met to drink and fight. Fortwo years I have not had a case, and I never 
understood it until I went up to spend the night at that old man’s house 
and saw the Book out of which he reads to his family every day and to his 
neighbors Sundays. Now, although I never read it, I wish you would propa- 
gate more and more, for if there was a man like that in every quarter my 
office would be asinecure. I would be relieved of much bother.”’ 

Well, such parish schools have multiplied with like results since 
1865. That of the city of San Paulo has gone through the primary 
and secondary (grammar school ) stages, has become a high school, 
with a normal class for teachers, and a theological school with a class 
of students for the ministry, some of whose graduates were members 
of the Synod, formed in September of 1888, of 62 native churches 
with their elders and pastors. It has at present 342 pupils. And this 
is the genesis of the resolution adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America at its sessions 
in New York, May last, after hearing the report of its Commission, ap- 
pointed the year previous, consisting of Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D., and 


Rev. Charles E. Knox, D. D., recommending to liberal members of our 


churches the immediate endowment of a truly Christian college at San 
Paulo, Brazil, as a necessary means for the advancement of the work 
in that empire, and extending to all evangelical churches a cordial in- 
vitation to co-operate in this catholic enterprise. 
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THE CONTINENTAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


[TH1s Conference was small in number, but highly representative in char- 
acter. We were kindly favored with a report of its proceedings by one of 
its members, and knowing that our readers will be interested in the results 
of the Conference we have had the salient features of its doings —e 
by Rev. Chas. C. Starbuck for our REVIEW.—EDs. ] 

The Kighth Continental Missionary Conference met at Bremen, in Ascen- 
sion week, 1889, 1t consisted of twenty-one deputies, mostly inspectors, 
with some missionaries. The societies represented were the Moravian, Bar- 
men, Berlin I.and II., Bremen, Breklum, Hermannsburg, Leipsic, Neukirchen, 
besides two Dutch societies, the Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap and 
the Utrechtsche Zending esvereeniging, and theSwedish Evangeliska Foster- 
lands Strifrelsen. There were also se vera eminentinvited guests—Director 
Frick, of Halle; Dr. Fabri, Missionary Hesse of Calw; Pastor Paul of 
Saxony, and Drs. Grundeman and Warneck. 

The modest dimensions of the Conference were, in the view of its mem- 
bers, compensated by the fact that they are all experts in missionary mat- 
ters, and by the fullness and intimacy of conference which their fewness 
facilitated. Their members were not enough for rhetoric, — all the better 
for solid discussion. 

Pastor Leipold opened the Conference witha discourse from Eph. vi: 1-16, 
which was the keynote of the proceedings. There were many differences of 


_ judgment, but nota single difference of feeling. 


The subjects of discussion were six. 

I. What position should the Continental Protestant missions take in view 
of the fact that the number of trained clergymen is coming to exceed the 
wants of the congregations? Prof. Plath answered this question in the fol- 
ing sense : Undoubtedly this fact is likely to impart a new impulse to missions 
which on the Continent have hitherto, for the most part, had the command 
of scarcely any university men and have had to train their own missionaries 


in their own mission-houses. The Roman Catholics procure theirs chiefly 


from monasteries. The early Protestant missions were colonial, and only 
employed regularly educated men. Zinzendorf first broke through this_ 
usage, and Rationalism made an end of it. 

But the present Continental method supplies only half-trained men. 
Complicated necessities are often beyond their reach, such as translation, — 
training of native clergymen, etc. Their labors undoubtedly are often bless- 
ed. Not fewer of them but more university men are needed of course, such 
as havea living faith and have maintained it through their time of study. 
Such men, of course, must have a position accorded them, both of greater 
difficulty and of greater influence, as answers to their deeper training. Even 
should they remain abroad only certain years the gain for missions at home 
and abroad would be marked. | 

To this was opposed an energetic protest against the undervaluation of 
the present system, which had done excellent things, even in the way of 
turning out translators, trainers of native preachers and organizers. Be- 
sides, the missionary pupils were apt to be more faithful in preparation than 
the university men, and the complications and responsibilities of missionary 
life were found to have an astonishingly educating power. The Conference 
rejected the notion of making any aristocratic distinctions between the two 
classes or of accepting a limited service from university men. Yet the Con- 
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ference fully agreed that more university men were needed, and that all 
suitable measures should be taken to engage their interest in missions. 

II. The second topic, introduced by Dr. Schreiber, respected the training 
of native helpers. It was remarked that this should only be begun, not con- 
cluded, with their schooling; that the foreign missionary by example, 


supervision, counsel, incitement, by holding with them occasional retreats © 


forstudy and sometimes by interposing a further course between their first 
activity anda proper pastorate, should endeavor to bring them to a higher 
fitness. Too much schooling was deprecated, as also sending them to 
Europe or America. Elders, it was remarked, are often better Christians 
than native pastors—less tempted to self-conceit and more healthily rooted 


in thesoil. It was agreed that in India the native pastors must learn Eng- 


lish, but in general the learning of European tongues was deprecated. 

Ill. Thirdlyit was considered how far missionary schools ought to prepare 
scholars for earning a living. This question was introduced by Pastor 
Schiillertot Peursum, of Amsterdam. It was allowed that these schools, 
though primarily, must not be exclusively religious, but must as schools, of 
course, prepare their pupils for their future callings. In Africa and such 
regions they must do more for mgghanical and agricultural instruction than 
in China or India. But it is not their business to encourage a veneer of 


European culture or to estrange the scholars from their country and their 


national ways, so far as these are not evil. Only by their awakening of 
higher wants they refine these national customs and lift them to a higher 
plane. 

IV. The fourth topic, sniaelias Roman Catholic intrusions into Protest- 
ant missions, deserves a full translation. We therefore pass it over here.* 

On the afternoon of Ascension Day a public service was held, in which a 
more popular presentation of the various topics was given. 

V. The fifth topic, introduced by Dr. Warneck, respected slavery and the 
slave trade. It was generally agreed that while no European member of a 
mission and no native helper must be a slave-holder, a revolutionary procla- 
mation of immediate emancipation must be avoided as it was avoided by 
the apostles. But the equal rights of all men in the church must be main- 
tained ; slaves must be admitted to communion with or without the good 
will of their masters; slaves must be, in fact as well as theory, equally 
eligible, if qualified, to the deaconship and eldership; cruelty of masters or 
an indisposition to favor the self-purchase of slaves must be treated as 
un-Christian behavior. The Basel Society has refused communion toslave- 
holders, pointing out that the chastity of masters and their sons is other- 


wise practically impossible. Against the slave-trade, of course, a govern- | 


ment can act, butit was generally agreed that where, as in Africa, slavery 
itself is interwoven with the whole fabric of life formal government action 
against it should not be precipitate but should commonly await the prelimi- 
nary patience of missionary work in raising the standard of human rights. 
VI. The sixth topic was: Are special relations of determinate circles of 
friends of missions at home to particular missionary fields or stations de- 
sirable? This paper also was presented by Dr. Schreiber. He spoke ap- 
provingly of such special relations. They had been largely developed in 
the Rhenish missions, and fostered bythe Committee. Thereisa reverse side, 
it is true. Narrow-mindedness, indeed, is a danger more than counter- 
balanced by the deeper interest of fuller knowledge. But it is bad to nave s 


* Will give this in our next issue.—Ebs, 
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sort of intermediate control between the missionary and the society. There 


should be a clear understanding as to this from the beginning. Nor should 
such opportunities be given to particular missionaries, by extraordinary ad. 
vances, to cultivate particular tastes in leisure which might awaken discon. 
tent among their associates. All such liberalities should be brought under 
the general control. 

The essay, as a whole, met with general approbation. Too specific a re- 
lation, however, to individual missionaries, or even stations, was thought 
less desirable than that of wider circles to special missions. Relations to 
natives, especially children, are peculiarly open to abuse. Correspondence 
with these is emphatically to be discouraged. It encourages sickly senti- 
mentality on the one hand and vanity, boldness and an insincere display of 
religious phraseology on the other. Let correspondence be with the school, 
not with the fosterling. Nor should unreasonable frequency of correspond- 


_ ence be required. One of the Dutch deputies held the danger of these special 


relations in general to be greater than the essayist had represented. Rela- 
tions to particular branches of work, he pointed owt, and to particular per- 
sons, are to be sharply distinguished. 

Finally, Pastor Kurze of Schloben, in his necessary absence, proposed that, 
in view of-the fact that the Continental representatives to the London Con- 
ference, especially those possessed of specific missionary knowledge (Mis- 
sionsfachmdanner) regard themselves as having been treated with scant con- 
sideration there, andin view of the very inadequate knowledge prevailing 
in England and America respecting Continental Protestant missions, the 
Bremen Conference should authorize one of its members to volunteer in 
some Anglo-American missionary magazine—best in THE MISSIONARY RE- 
VIEW OF THE WORLD—a series of articles respecting this year’s Bremen Con- 
ference. Healso proposed the publication in English in the name of the 
Conference, of a brochure, under sume such title as ‘‘ Hints to the Next In. 
ternational] Missionary Conference,” containing proposals for a more effec- 


tive constitution of the next Conference, a copy to be sent to each British 


and American missionary society. TheConference resolved that Missionary 
Hesse should draw up such reports as were implied in the tenor of this pro- 


posal. 


Pastor Kurze’s second proposal is: That the representatives of the Ger- 
man missionary societies should, after obtaining full information from the 
American Board respecting late occurrences on the Marshall Islands, peti- 
tion the German Government: (1) That the regulation of the German 
Commissary, Dr. Sonnenschein in Jaluit, to the effect that the American 
Mission shall neither be permitted to hire nor lease from the natives plots 
of ground for churches, schools or mission-houses, may be revoked. (2) 
That the mission steamer, Morning Star, may be relieved of the lately-im- 
posed yearly license of 1,000 marks. (8) That the Christian congregation at 
Ebon may have reimbursed to it the fine imposed on it by Captain Rétger in 
Dctober, 1885, in view of the judicial decision rendered ina sui respecting 
the Allgemeine Missions- Zeitschrift. 

The Conference was deeply and painfully surprised by the facts reported 
under (1) and (2). Understanding, however, that the American Board is 
itself about to make representations to the German Government through 


our minister in Berlin, the Conference decided this to be the most effective 


course. Messieurs Zahn, Schreiber, Fabri and Warneck were appointed @ 
committee to communicate its feelings and action to the American Board. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN MISSIONARY MAGAZINES. 
| BY REV. CHARLES C. STARBUCK, ANDOVER, MASS. 


‘THE Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, acknowledging, though ungraciously, 


that Cardinal Lavigerie has been doing a good work in rousing the con- 
science of Europe more fully to the crying need of suppressing the African 
slave-trade is, nevertheless, justified in calling attention to the fact that 
the first great abolitionists of our century were Protestants; that Wilber- 
force and Livingstone had pleaded long ago for the closing of ‘‘the world’s 
open sore,” and that it is our duty, in a forgetful world, to see to it that the 
ultramontane press does not, before very long, represent that a Catholic 
prelate was the one ‘‘who broke the chains of the slave,” and that certain 
Protestant journals do not echo this false eulogy. 
The Zeitschrift says: 


‘*There can no longer be a doubt that through the whole of Eastern and Middle Africa there is 
awakening a hostile movement, and that this hasits ground in the overhasty advances from all sides 
of the colonial powers of Europe. Last year there was an abortive, but this year a more success- 
ful attack of the Arabs, or of the Arabianized Suahili, from the east coast against the commercial 
stations of the African Lakes Company on the north of Lake Nyassa. This evidently proves it to 
be the encroachments of European trade, in which the Arab dealers discern their foe. They seem 

also to haye got wind of the fact that England is extending the tentacles of her colonial policy to- 
ward Nyassa Land. . 

‘* Like all the great questions which Africa offers us to solve, so also the slave question can only 
be gradually solved by patience; but patience is an irksome word to that haste which marks the 
modern colonial era ; nor of patience does the crusading Cardinal appear to be any great friend.” 


Doubtless the Cardinal’s French fire needs to be tempered by German pa- 


tience. Nevertheless, fire is a good thingin a holy cause against a hideous 


evil. Yet, as Peter once, so the Church of Peter has always been Overready | 


to take the sword. 


There is now a perfect mania, in this whitewashing age, for glorifying 


Mohammed. Mr. Bosworth Smith is one of his greatest admirers. How- 
ever, as Herr F. M. Zahn, in the Zeitschrift remarks, he is unfortunate in 
that his chief authorities turn against him. Thus he calls Sprenger ‘‘the 
greatest European authority.” Now Sprenger calls Mohammed an ‘‘im- 


poster,” asserts that ‘‘ Omar has had more influence upon the development 


of Islam than Mohammed,” and is of opinion that Mohammed, after estab- 
lishing himself in Medina, degenerated into ‘‘a voluptuous theocrat and 
bloodthirsty tyrant, pope and king.” So Bosworth Smith rates almost as 
high the authority of Sir W. Muir, whom, besides, he declares to be ‘‘un- 
partisan.” But Sir W. Muir charges the prophet with ‘‘gross blasphe- 
my,” with having ‘‘forged the name of God,” and suggests that he must 
have been inspired of Satan. However, Dr. Bosworth Smith uses his au- 
thorities where they give matter for eulogy, butrebels against them as soon 
as they give him anything else. 

Hindus are becoming very much wrought up over the results of mission- 
ary labor in their country. These are far less than they ought to be, the 
Increase of late being, as the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrifé points out, 
relatively less than in either Japan or China. But they are enough to be 
very disturbing to the heathen, who are borrowing the missionary meth- 

ods of schools, preaching and tract-distribution with which to oppose mis- 
sions, as Julian the Apostate endeavored to galvanize Roman paganism by 
an imitation of Christian organization. One very funny thing has lately 
happened. A catechism of the “Aryan religion’? had been issued and 
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greatly admired. It was declared to be scarcely distinguishable from Chris. 
tianity, and being so much more ancient, of course carried the inference 
that the gospel was a plagiarism from the ‘‘Aryan religion.’ Great was 
the confusion when it was discovered that the ‘‘Aryan Catechism” wag 
simply the ‘‘ Westminster Shorter Catechism” with the nameof Christ left 


out. How so gross an imposture could have been attempted is a Hindu 


mystery. Yet when we see that in our own country the crucifixion is 
shamelessly declared to be a myth taken from the story of Krishna, a lie 
which it is perfectly easy to refute, we need not wonder at what the Hindus 
do. As the Zeitschrift remarks, it is almost a pity the imposture was ex- 
posed so soon, as with a little delay we should soon have had some of our 
Western unbelievers trumpeting it among the masses as a wonderful docu- 
ment of the beginnings of ourrace. This, it seems, was what Voltaire act- 
ually did with the Vedas interpolated by the Jesuit, Robert de Nobili. 


The Dansk Missionsblad for J anuary, 1889, remarks : 


‘‘ At the great Missionary Convention in London last June, which has been often mentioned in 
the Biad, the director of our society, as the readers of the Blad know, was present. Of all the 
discourses which he heard there, Dr. Pierson’s address on ‘Home Work for Missions’ made the 
strongest impression upon him ; this, moreover, is distinguished both by its depth of thought and 
by its beauty of form. We, therefore, give here a translation of it as it appears in THz MIssion- 
ARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, edited by Dr. Pierson and Dr. J. M. Sherwood. We take this oc- 
casion also to commend this publication to the friends of missions as one of the most compre- 


hensive and most impartial, best written and best edited of the many missionary magazines of our 
time.”” 


The French brethren on the Zambezi, in the kingdom of Lewanika, find 
him stilla thorough pagan. Yet he is very proud of his missionaries; and 
on a recent campaign against a neighboring tribe he compelled his people to 
a rigorous observance of Sunday, and availed himself of the presence of two 
renegade Christians in the army to have regular morning worship, with 
singing, prayer, and biblical instruction. In their evening bivouacs, also, 
they were required to recount biblical narratives and give lessons in reading. 
Some of the chiefs were very proud, on arriving back, to show the missiona- | 


ries how much they had learned. Let us pray that this sowing of the word 


may turn out to be not wholly by the wayside, or among the thorns. 
Another proof that the word of God is working. A chief said to Mr. Jean- 
mairet: ‘‘ Know that neither I nor any of my men have killed a single man 
in the war. My son, it is true, had taken a woman prisoner, but I said to 
him: ‘Let her escape,’ and he obeyed me.”’ And there is every reason to 
believe that several other chiefs have done as well, for never have so few. 
prisoners been brought in from a foray. 


One of the Finnish missionaries in Southwestern Africa, Herr Roiha, 
remarks that the kings of the country had discovered that during a recent 
rebellion the Christians had proved themselves to be more trustworthy 
defenders of their country and their lawful rulers, heathen as these were, 
than the heathen. Notasingle Christian deserted his place in the van until 
the rebels were chased out of the country. Previously the heathen used to 


call the Christians ‘‘poltroons” because they would not join in their raids. 
Afterward they began to call them ‘*‘ heroes.”’ 


At the recent ordination in Paris of M. Benjamin Escandre, who goes out 


_ to Senegambia, the eminent clergyman, author and senator, M. Edmond de 
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Pressensé, made an address, or, as we should say, _ a charge, from which 
we give an extract: 


‘s My Dear Young Brother: You have requested that I would address you some farewell 


words in the name of the free evangelical churches of France, to which you belong, and 
which are proud and happy to be represented by you, as well as by various predecessors of 
yours in the missionary field. But God forbid that I should diminish in any way the char. 
acter of evangelical catholicity which belongs to this touching hour, I address you a 
cordial adieu in the name of all our churches of France, which are never more thoroughly 
united than in the face of missions, foreign and domestic. I express to you their deep 
affection, I promise you their solicitous interest and their prayers. You ,o to represent 
them in that difficult field of labor where you will find two paganisms: that which comes 
from the desert, and that which comes from our so-called Christian countries, to say noth- 
ing of Islam and its allurements for the black race. Without withdrawing any measure of 
our deep love for our missions in the South of Africa we are assured that we are following 
the intimations of the Divine will in assigning a larger measure to our French colonies. 
That to which you go has long been dear to us, and it is consecrated by memories at once 
noble and sorrowful. Weshall never forget that our way thither has been opened up for 
us by that great and heroic citizen, who was also a sincere and earnest Christian, Admiral 


_Jaureguiberry. The work which you are about to undertake is grand, and will sometimes | 


be perilous. I felicitate you that you are going to this postof honor. Transmit our mes- 
sages of affection to your elder brethren, and carry with you the feeling that you remain 
present in the midst of us. I have nothing to add to what has been said to you from this 
pulpit concerning your duties. I confine myself to saying again, implying therein the full 
beauty of its present signification, the word of separation, which is also the implication 
of reunion: Adieu. . . . Permit me, in conclusion, to transmit to you the echo of cer- 
tain great words, dating from the heroic age of Christian antiquity. One who remains at 
home experiences a sort of shrinking from urging courage upon such as are setting out for 
adistant mission. He whom 1am about to give you to hear had surely the right of address- 
ing himself to a young soldier of Christ in a time of danger. Hear what Ignatius, 
loaded with chains, and conducted to Rome to perish there in the amphitheater, wrote to 
the youthful Polycarp, stationed in one of those posts of danger which are the greatest 
honor God can bestow on His servants. He was yet to seal his testimony therein with his 
blood. | 

‘** Trequire thee, in the name of the grace which thou hast received, to pursue faithfully 
thy course, and to exhort every man to be saved. Let thy support be constant, that God 
may support thee! Let thy charity never fail! Never be weary of praying, demanding 
ever more wisdom. Watch indefatigably. Speak to each one according as God shall give 
it tothee tosay. Bear the sufferings of all. Bea valiant soldier of Christ. The greater 


the pain the fairer the crown. As the wary pilot seeks the haven, ever seek thy God. 


Fight thy fight courageously. Thou hast before thee life everlasting. Be firm as the rock 
against the billow. Remember that it becomes a great athlete to overcome under a temp- 
est of blows. Redeem the time and thereby win the time. He who, being invisible and 
eternal, has for us made Himself visible and a man of sorrows, having suffered all to save 
us.” This is the most beautiful farewell with which I can take leave of you.” 


M. Dieterlen, writing in the Journal des Missions Evangeliques of the dis- 


gusting and immoral ceremonies—many of them secret—with whicha 


Bassuto youth, of either sex, is initiated into maturity, remarks : 

‘*‘ The life of a young female Bassuto is yet to be written; it would .explain, with elo- 
quence, why heathen women are, at first approach, so littleinteresting, why they are so 
gross in appearance and in character, so little intelligent, and too often profoundly vic- 
ious. How many times my eyes have passed to and fro over a group of heathen women to 
seek there a countenance bearing some reflection ot a soul illuminated by a ray of in- 
telligence or of spirituality ! I have sometimes remarked a head more expressive than 
the others, for the soul lives in spite of paganism and its turpitudes. It is not for nothing 
that it comes forth from the hands of God. But the impression which one gathers from 
the spectacle of a pagan auditory is that he isin the presence of some sparks buried un- 


der a heap of ashes — smothers them and which only a breathing from on high can 
revive.” 


As to the nature of these initiatory rites, no man is permitted to know 
anything. 


“What is- actually known is, that things pass there not fit to be spoken of; we have long 
known more of them than is supposed, but, as to explaining them, that is another matter. The 
Christan women who have gone through these mysteries shake their head with a grimace when- 
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ever allusion is made to them. And old Penelope, one of the best Christian women of Bagsuto- 
land, of whom I asked general information respecting this ceremony, answered me sadly and al- 
most under her breath : ‘Do you see, ny child, that which is done there, a person who knows 
God would say that it is shameful; there are evil things which cannot even be mentioned.” 

‘*In brief, the pagan initiation js a school of immorality, where the young girl loses what re. 
mained to her of innocence and self-respect. And itis her mother who conducts her thither, it is 
her grandmother who chaperons her, it is her father who authorizes it and defrays the costs of 
the ceremony ! Where is that poetic and sentimental paganism, where is that state of nature 
from which certain philosophers would desire that Christianity should not set about lifting out 
the pagan peoples ? 

‘* These hideous and senseless ceremonies, however, which, if they ever had a meaning, are 
now but fragments which have long since utterly lost significance even to those who practice 
them, will fall. They cannot subsist irdefinitely ; the gospel and civilization will bring them to 
anend. The present paganism is a paranism in decay ; it is coming to pieces by the very fact of 
its absurdity, notwithstanding the desperate tenacity with which, thus far, the Bassuto clings to it, 
as to the ark of their national salvation. Some happy day we shall assist at the most delightful 
collapse which the world has ever seen. When nothing remains but empty forms, the catastrophe 
is not very remote, and there is hope of salvation for the people.” 


Says the Hvangelisch Lutherisches Missionsblatt : 


‘¢ How earnestly has the Lord commended to us Prayer for Missions! When he says: ‘ Pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest’—what is this, but a 
missionary prayer ‘ which he has laid with plain words in our mouth ?’ And when He taught us 
‘Our Father’ as the prayer of His church, He has interwoven missions into it, so that they are to 
be a daily exercise for us, like the prayer for daily bread. For if we sincerely pray the first three 
petitions, it must be our earnest concern, that the blaspheming of the name of God among the 
heathen may have an end, that on this account the kingdom of God also may be brought to them 
through the preaching of the gospel and that in all lands even unto the ends of the earth the will 
of God may be accomplished, so that the whole world may be full of his glory. Yes, the Lord's 
Prayer is a daily prayer for missions.” 


‘*TILL HE COME.” 
By Mrs. MERRILL E. GATES, NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Not ours to know the day or hour, | 

But ours to know that Thou wilt come in power; 
Ours to await Thy swift return, 

Ours to watch for Thee, while our bright lamps burn. 
Quickly, O Lord, assume thy power and glory great, 
Break through these starry heavens and claim millennial state ! 


- Take crown and throne, faithful and true, 
Reign Thou on earth, the whole wide world subdue. 
Here, where by man Thou once wast slain, 
Here on this sin-stained earth in triumph reign. 
Hasten Thy glorious coming, Lord, nor long delay; 
We wait Thine Advent and the glad Millennial Day! 


One thousand years with Thee as King! 

O years.of peace, what rapture shall ye bring ! 

Time’s years for long have come and gone, 

But now we know your dawn is drawing on. 

Oh, swiftly, swiftly onward roll, ye years of golden light, 
Oh, grand Millennial Years, break queely on our sight ! 


Swiftly thev come! Worker, awake ; 
To the world’s rescue for the Master’s sake ! _ 
Millions are yet to win. The night 
Is dark. Thetimeisshort. Urge, urge the fight! 
_ New millions must be won, to greet His world-wide sway, 
When Christ shall usher in the glad Millennial Day ! 
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Africa.—Fighting the Arabs with their. 


own weapons. The Arabsof Africa, espec- 
ially in Uganda, have become so cruel, in- 
-golent and obstructive to civilization and 
Christianity that a number of young Bel- 
gians and others have volunteered to fight 
them with carnal weapons. Their friends 
are equipping them, and the movement is 
spreading throughout Europe, especially in 
England. Cardinal Lavigerie has headed 
the crusade ; in fact, he has been the prin- 
cipal means of stirring up the people, and 
he is receiving aid from all sources. In all 
the capitals of Europe he has met with 
great enthusiasm. In London an associa- 
tion has been formed for this purpose, with 
the Prince of Wales and Commander Cam- 
eron atits head. With his characteristic 
enthusiasm and benevolence, the King of 
Belgium has promised half of all the ex- 
penses, and societies are formed inall parts 
of that plucky little kingdom to increase 
the amount and furnish men. The Pope 
contributes $60,000. Cardinal Sanfelice 
sends a valuable gold cross, presented to 
him for his care of the sick during an epi- 
demic of cholera in Italy. The Protestant 
Congress, at Freiburg, have adopted strong 
resolutions in favor of the movement and 
many volurteers are enrolled for military 
operations.—The African News. 

--The future of Africa. Africa will tempt 
the avarice of every race on the globe 
within the next century. Within the next 
five centuries it may become one of the 
great factors of civilization, crowded with 
nationalities which may possibly hold the 
balance of political power and dictate the 
policy of the rest of Christendom. Itis the 
only large area on the globe that remains 
unconquered. On its Mediterranean sea- 
coast are a few tangled tassels of the robe 


of civilization—Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli. 


On the West is the struggling Republic of 
Liberia,which has never received the credit 
it has so hardly earned. On the South the 
British have captured a few square miles 
with valuable harbors,and on the east are 
scattered hardy colonists with their herds 
Of cattle. Still, Africa is comparatively 
unknown as yet. Fifty years ago it was the 
Dark Continent; but travelers have re- 
cently explored its inner depths in part, 
and come back with tales of inexhaustible 

resources, of mineral wealth, of a fertile 
_ Soil capable of supplying breadstuffs to the 
people of the whole planet. The merely 
tentative commercial relations with Africa 
which now exist have resulted so favorably 
that pioneers are all agog with excitement. 
The dream of the future is a golden one and 
the prospect is alluring. The total value 
of exports and imports by the white men 
who live along its fringe of sea-coast is esti- 


mated at nearly $400,000,000 annually. 
British trade is worth $125,000,000 of this 
sum, while France claims as her share 
something like $100,000,000. The interest of 
Americans in Africa is so insignificant that 
it scarcely deserves mention. Whatbright 


and glorious visions will soon attract the 


genius of men to that last remnant of un- 
developed territory! Within the next five 


hundred years that entire continent will 


become the heritage of enterprise. Great 
cities, huge manufacturing centers, will be 
found on its rivers, which resemble the 


Amazon and the Mississippi. Wheat fields, 


cotton fields, and coffee plantations will be 
found everywhere. Its forests of valuable 
timber will yield to the woodsman’s ax, 
and saw-mills on every stream will make 
the music of wealth and progress. Cables 
to the metropolis of Europe and America 


will record the discovery of new gold mines 
in the mountains and the prospects of the 


crops on the plains. The savage aborigines 
will be driven from their possessions or ab- 
sorbed by the new civilization, and in the 
streets of some prosperous city on the 
Niger, the Chadda, the Congo or the Zam- 
bezi, on fete days, will be heard the ** Mar- 
sellaise ’ and‘ Hail Columbia,” or the stir- 


ring melody which informs us that John 


Brown’s soul is marching on. Already a 
demand has been made for two transconti- 
nental railroads. One isto have its west- 
ern terminus at Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia, and its route will extend through 
Masina, Sokoto, Darfur, Abyssinia, and end 
on the eastern coast at the foot of the Red 
Sea. The other will begin at the mouth of 
the Congo and run through the heart of the 
continent, already explored by Stanley, 
with an eastern terminus closeto Zanzibar. 
All thisreads like Utopia. But the latter 
railroad project has already been seriously 
considered, and it is declared by Stanley 
and other experts that it would pay a large 
interest on the investment from the start. 
To be sure, it almost makes the brain reel 
to think of the time as near at hand when 
New York will hear from Central Africa by 


telegraph, as we do from Dakota, of con- 


tested elections and strikes in cities of a 
million inhabitants, and when it will beas 
attractive to spend a winter in some fash- 
ionable health resort a few miles from Vic- 
toria Nyanza as itis now to make the tour 
of Europe ; but the signs of the times fore- 
cast these changes as likely to be wrought 
before five more centuries shall have rolled 
into the past of history. The last uncon- 
quered spot on the earth will surrender to 
the victorious enterprise of man, and Afri- 


ca, heretofore symbolized by nakedness and | 


barbaric splendor, will be ‘* clothed upon” 
with the robes of a Christian civilization 
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and be admitted into the brotherhood of 
nations, worthy ofa place in the councils of 
human progress.— The Herald, New York. 
—Missionaries for Central Africa, The de- 
parture of Mr. T. H. Morris, Dr. Fisher, and 
others to join Mr. F.S. Arnot’s mission in 
Central Africa has been awaited with lively 
interest by many churches and congrega- 
tions throughout the country. Now the de- 
parture is a historical fact. Last week a 


telegram was received from Mr. Arnot, who | 


was still at Benguela, stating that transport 
inland was difficult. Thereupon Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris determined to leave their chil- 
dren in England for the present. The last 
days of the devoted band in this country 


were happily spent, many friends commend... 


ing each and all to the God of all grace and 
power. On Thursday last week a large fare- 
well meeting was held in the Folkestone- 
road Gospel-hall, Walthamstow, and it was 
felt by many to bea very blessed season. 
The party left the London Docks for Lis- 
bou on Saturday morning in the steamship 
Gibraltar. In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
risand Dr. Fisher there were: Messrs. Gall, 
Thompson and Johnson, and Misses Davies 
and Gilchrist. An inspiriting meeting was 
held just before the ship left, twenty or 
thirty friends being present. Among the 
melodies that were sung was “Go ye into all 
the world,’’ with its stirring and cheering 
refrain, ‘‘ All power is given unto Me.” 
Afterward a prayer-meeting was held on 
the green near the docks, the loved ones 
who had gone forth being earnestly com- 
mitted to the loving care of the Lord of the 
harvest. On the same ship were three 


American workers, also bound for spheres in 


the interior of Africa—Mr. Cotton and his 
wife, the latter a doctor of medicine, and 
Mr. Lee. Our readers will, we are sure, join 
us in prayer for present and future blessing 
upon every member of both parties. 

—‘** Watch the tightening grip of Christian 
civilization upon the African slave trade, 
which is the most hideous scandal of our cen- 
tury, and is almost entirely the work of Arab 
Mohammedans. Take a broad outlook over 
the field where are gathered the momentous. 
interests involved in this Mohammedan 
problem, and let us have the prayers of 
Christendom in the interests of Christ's 
kingdom and its blessed reign. Within the 
memory of living men the Christian church 
was praying for open doors in Asia and 


througheut the heathen world. To-day the 
church is sending her missionaries through 


a thousand avenues into the heart of heath- 
endom. Let us have another triumph of 
prayer. If the church of Christ will march 
around this mighty fortress of the Moham- 
medan faith, sounding her silver trumpets 
of prayer, it will not be long before, by some 
intervention of divine power, it will be 
overthrown. Let it be one of the watch- 
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words of our church in these closing decades 
of the nineteenth century that Christ, the 
Child of the Orient and the divine heir of 
her tribes and kingdoms, shall possess Hig 
inheritance. The Moslem world shal] be 
open to the gracious entranceof theSaviour 
and the triumphs of the gospel. The spell 
of twelve centuries shall be broken. That 
voice from the Arabian desert shall no 
longer say tothe church of the living God, 
Thus far and nofarther. The deep and sad 
delusion which shadows the intellectual and 
spiritual life of so many millions of our fe). 
low-men shall be dispelled, and the blessed 
life-giving power of Christ’s religion shall 
supplant the dead forms and the outworn 
creed of Islam.” 

—Great changes at Bonny, in the Niger 
Mission. The worship of the iguana is over- 
thrown, the priest is a regular attendant at 
the house of God, and the iguana itself con- 
verted into an article of food. The Juju 
temple, which a few years ago was deco- 
rated with 20,000 skulls of murdered victims 
I found rotting away in ruin anddecay. I 
passed through the grove which was for- 
merly the receptacle of so many murdered 
infants, and I found it had become the reg- 
ular highway from the town tothe church, 
and that the priest was now a baptized 
Christian. At11l1o’clock I went ashore and 
addressed 885 worshipers, including the 
king, the three former heathen priests, 
chiefs, and a multitude of slaves, and was 


thankful to ascertain that the work of con- 


version was still going on; for, in addition 
to 648 persons already baptized, of whom 265 
are communicants, there are over 700 at 
Bonny alone who are now under instruction. 
—Rev. W. Allan, West Africa. 

Portuguese Advance. — Portugal is awak- 
ening to her presumed rights in East Central 
Africa. During the centuries of her nominal 
occupation she never gave a single missionary 
to Nyassaland. Britain, on the other hand, 
since Livingstone’s discoveries, has been repre- 
sented by the Universities’ Mission, the Estah- 
lished and Free Churches of Scotland, several 
trading companies, and a large body of Chris- 
tian traders. Vast territories have likewise 
been explored by Englishmen. To this list the 
following names should especially be added: 
Revs. P. W. Johnson and Alex. Hetherwick, 
M. A., Consul O’Neill, Mr. Rankin, Mr. J. T. 
Last, and Mr. Montague Ker. By the mission- 
aries stations have been erected, schuols built, 
the language transcribed, and the natives 
taught agriculture and a variety of industries. 
It is now imminent that in the neighborhood of 
these prosperous settlements bands of Catholic 
missionaries will be planted. In Algiers re- 
cently, Cardinal Lavigerie, with imposing dem- 
onstrations, consecrated a batch of half a dozen 
whose destination is the Shiré Highlands and 
also the banks of the lakes. The Cardinal un- 
blushingly asserted the prerogatives of Portu- 
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gal from tthe Zambezi to the Rovunna, and 
Lake Bangweolo, and effusively complimented 
Portugal upon her spiritual fidelity to the dusky 
Angoni and Mgwangwara. | 
Referring to the closed door on the East 
Coast and at Uganda, the Cardinal extolled the 
advantages of the Zambezi under Portugal’s 
sway as the highway to the interior via Lake 
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that his wants werefew. He wore the Chinese 
dress, had no regular meals, drank only water, 
and lived on fruit with a little rice or millet. 
He aimed at translating his ideal Christ into 
reality. He wore long auburn hair, parted in 
the middle, so as to resemble the pictures of 
Christ. Charitable people furnished him 
money for his refuge, and he never seemed to 


Nyassa, Stevenson Road, and Tanganyika._ want for funds. He slept ona board or on the 


This difficulty is perplexing to the English and ~ floor. 


Scotch residents, in addition to three others, 
viz; the apathy of the British Government, 
Arab hostility, and Portuguese obstructiveness. 
It is plain to men of the type of Commander 
Cameron and Mr. H. H. Johnston that Britons 
on both sides of the Tweed will be compelled 
in a private capacity to retain the land already 
possessed. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes will at once be joined by 
Captain Lugard on Lake Nyassa to defend the 
British missionaries and trading establish- 
ments under the auspices of the lately char- 
tered company. In prosecuting the combined 
interests of civilization and Christianity for 
above thirty years, upwards of £250,000 has 
been expended. It is monstrous that a country 
exercising a semi-civilizing policy only, should 
trample rough-shod over promising fields. 
Scotland, at least, is resolved to maintain every 
foot of soilin her possession for the welfare of 
the defenseless tribes.—Our English Corre- 
spondent. | 

China.—Remarkable Career of an Amer- 
ican Missionary. The Department of State 
has received from the legation at Pekin, China, 
under date of July 3, an account of the death 
and extraordinary life-work of the Rev. J. 
Crossett, an independent American missionary 
inChina. He died on the steamer H/ Dorado, 
en route from Shanghai to Tientsin, on June 
21. He leaves a widow living at Schuylers- 
Ville, N. ¥Y. In speaking of Mr. Crossett, Min- 
ister Denby couples his name with that of 
Father Damien, and says: ‘‘ Mr. Crossett’s life 
was devoted to doing good to the poorest classes 


of Chinese. He had charge of a winter refuge | 


for the poor at Pekin during several winters. 
He would go out in the streets on the coldest 
night, pick up destitute beggars and convey 
them to the refuge where he provided them 
with food. He also buried them at his own 
expense. He visited all the prisons, and often 
procured the privilege of removing the sick to 
his refuge. The officials had implicit confidence 
in him, and allowed him to visit at pleasure all 
the prisons and charitable institutions. He was 
known by the Chinese as the ‘ Christian Bud- 
dha.” He was attached to no organization of 
men; he was a missionary pure and simple, 
devoted rather to charity than proselytism. He 
literally took Christ as his exemplar. He trav- 
eled all over China and the East. He took no 
care for his expenses. Food and lodging were 
- Voluntarily furnished him; innkeepers would 
take no pay from him, and private persons 
Were glad to entertain him. It must be said 


Even in his last hours, being a deck 
passenger on the El Dorado, he refused to be 


transferred to the cabin, but the kindly captain | 


some hours before his death removed him to a 
berth.”’ 

lndia.—Child Marriages. The arrival in 
England of the gifted Rukhmabai from Bombay 
in order to qualify herself for medical work 
among her sisters in India is another indication 
of the good time coming when the Hindu 


woman will be emancipated from her bonds and. 


disabilities. Rukhmabai’s pathetic repudiation 
ofthe Hindu marriage system has been inten- 
sified by contemporary shocking disclosures in 
Bombay. In the Bombay courts of justice, 
Holkar’s son-in-law was charged with cruelty 
to his child-wife. The revolting facts adduced 
in evidence have excited strong public disgust 
against the law which permits the existence 
of acustom so iniquitous. It was shown that 
the accused was 47 years old and his wife 9, 
and that he had previously been married 14 
times. The father of the child admitted that 
he had sold the girl for 20’ rupees a month. A 
few days before the trial the poor girl was seen 
on the parapet of her house, intensely agitated, 
threathening to throw herself into the street 
below. To a native policeman, who hurried 
into the house to restrain her, the girl tuld him 
that her husband had whipped her and vowed 
to take her life if she failed to undo a knot in his 
hair within five days. Unable to confirm the ac- 
cusation of habitual cruelty the magistrate re- 
leased the defendant. 

The case has nevertheless provoked indigna- 
tion among the Hindus. It illustrates the out- 
rageous wrongs whicn spring from existing 


‘marriage laws and justifies the demand for 


immediate reform. In the interest of social 
life and the weal of common humanity, legisla- 
tion cannot long be delayed. An influential 


Hindu, the Dewan Ragunatha Rao, has made a — 


powerful protest against the prevalent mar- 
riage contract in India in the light of the Bom- 
bay trial. He intreats the Indian Government 
to display sufficient moral courage by proposing 
remedial measures in order to rescue millions 
of Hindu women from 4 life which is not less 
detestable than slavery itself. A paragraph 
from his letter says, ‘* British blood and money 
have flowed like water in efforts to stamp out 


slavery in other countries; yet in India the 


British Governmeut sits by with fulded hands 
while a father is permitted with impunity to sell 
in marriage a daughter of eight years to a man 
of 47, already rendered notorious by his mar- 
jtal tyranny, This child-wifeis then segregated 
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from the companionship of her own sex, and is 
so persecuted and terrorized that, child as she 
is, she is driven to attempt suicide rather than 
continue in such cruel bondage. And yet the 
British magistrate is compelled to state in open 
court that the law gives him no power to re- 
strain revolting oppression of this character, as 
it isjustified by law.’’ It is unnecessary to re- 
mark that an epistle of this nature, which 
clearly reflects the opinions of an advanced and 
enlightened section of the Hindu community, 
will hasten the abolition of a crying abomina- 
tion lying at the very root of Indian national 
life.— Our English Correspondent. 

—Zenana seclusion. To overcome thesec- 
ond gigantic evilof Hindu tradition, zenana 
isolation, the English societies are being 
nobly reinforced with funds and helpers. 


A growing array of educational, medical, — 


and evangelical organizations are destined 
to break down the barrier which deprives 
Hindu women of the rights and privileges 
of social life. The urgency of woman’s 
work for the deliverance of Hindu females 
was never more vividly realized than now. 
Of the 100,000,000 of women in India, only 
one in 800is under instruction. The state 
of widowhood, which, in itself, is one of 
appalling sadness, has the additional] burden 
of austere confinement. There are 23,000,- 
000 belonging to this class, or about every 
fifth female in India. Every third Brah- 
manee woman is a widow. Mrs. Duthie of 
Nagercoil, Southern India, says that the 
widow question in its many painful phases 
is the despair of all well-wishers of India. 
In publishing portions of a letter written 


by a native lady of Calcutta the London 


Times has rendered eminent service to In- 
dian missions by making widely known the 
nature of the degrading customs of zenana 
imprisonment. The burning earnestness 
which pervades her words cannot fail to 
touch the hearts of Christians in every 
land. Says the writer: ‘*This horrible cus- 
tom of purdah has been enforced upon us 
through the jealous cruelty of our men, 
and is a proof of ignorance. Our men are 
apparently not as yet civilized to such an 
extent as to be able to repose implicit faith 
in the fidelity of their women. Though we 
are by nature extremely adverse to thissys- 
tem of exclusion, yet it has been so blindly 
and cruelly enforced upon us by many who 
have either no idea or conscience to realize 
the horrible outrage they commit on nature 
that we cannot help it, but succumb to this 
cruel treatment in the best way we can. 
We are too weak to rebel against the in- 
junctions of the stronger sex, no matter 


how ignominious they may be. Yet when 


we think of some of our sisters’ struggles 
for freedom, we cannot help but regard the 
world as a picture of hell. Our men enjoy 
all the freedom of the bird, but love to keep 


their women in seclusion as tortured slaves — 


of custom. We all have the will for free. 
dom, but not the power. We look to our 
men for assistance, but that simply amounts 
to depending on a rotten reed, 

‘““It cannot be denied that this enforced 
system of seclusion is inconsistent with the 
divine laws, and it is therefore not by 
choice that we assume a custom by which 
we are completely shut out of the beautiful 
world wherein the Almighty has created us 
to live and admire His works. It is idle to 
think that our Indian women are content 
with their treatment ; they have resigned 
themselves to their fate. Our rights have 
been utterly ignored, while our men have 
not forgotten to prefer preposterous claims 
on us, so as to render us powerless to plead 
on our behalf. Weare the weaker sex, and 
instead of being helped and respected on 
this account, we are ill-treated, tortured 
und repudiated as though we were enemies 
of the human race.”’ 

The continued favor which the manifold 
branches of zenana operations command in 
England and the UnitedStates constitutes 
the most effectively sympathetic answer to 
this piercing cry from an empire of spiritual 
darkness. For the past year, 1858, the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission report 
an income of £11,500, the largest raised dur- 
ing the last eight years. The Baptist ze- 
nana roll of workers is now 42 lady zenana 
visitors, 30 assistants and 114 native Bible 


women and teachers, and the number of 


zenanas regularly visited is 1,000, and of 
pupils receiving daily lessons 1,250. With 
these are affiliated some 50 schools, con- 
taining 1,650 scholars. In the emancipation 
of the women of India, China and the Orient 
it is yet, as the Rev. R. W. Thompson of the 
London Missionary Society observed, ** em- 
phatically the seed time and not the harvest 
time.”? Nevertheless, the discouragement, 
self-denia), persecution and waiting shall 
be exchanged for the long sunny day of 
reaping.—Our English Correspondent. 

—In India there are missionary schools 
in which a Christian influence is exerted, 
and also government schools which seek to 
be neutral in matters of religion. But the 
result in the case of the latter is irreligion, 
and hence the young men they send forth, 
while intellectually improved, are insubor- 
dinate, headstrong and without a sense of 
moral obligation. So obvious has been this 
fact that at a great representative meeting 
of Moslems it was, after deliberation, re- 
solved that in all places where they had no 
schools of their own the young men of their 


community should be sent to missionary 


schools rather than to Government schools. 
This was by a vote of 170 to 30. Many most 
respectable Hindusare of the same mind. 
Italy .—-Evangelical Schools at Pisa. Rev. 
T. W. H. Jacob (formerly English chaplain at 


Turin), who has lately had the privilege of. 
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visiting and thoroughly inspecting the schools 
carried on by Miss Carruthers at Pisa, sends to 
ussome details of his visit. After describing 
what he saw in the various classes he says : 

‘* Here was a glorious sight! More than 640 
children being trained in clear gospel truth. 
Here, in Italy, the land of darkness and super- 
stition, is this Christian lady working alone, in 
feeble and delicate heaith (the last eight weeks 
actually confined to her room), yet standing 
firm and steadfast to the glorious gospel, and in 
the strength of the Lord propagating its blessed 
truths. She does this not only by means of the 
schools, but by Bible and tract distribution 
work among the factory girls, Bible-classes and 
- night-schools. She has gained such a power 
over the hearts of the people that the very place 
is called ‘ Inghilterra’ (or England) by the par- 
ish priest himself. 

‘Should any readers feel moved to help this 
effort they may communicate with Mrs. Filby, 
10 Chapel Field Gardens, Norwich. Above all 
pray for this servant of God and her work for 
Him. For over 20 years she has labored in it. 
Hundreds of Protestant children have gone 
forth from these schools to carry the good seed 
throughout the land. Who can tell what a 
share the present 600 may have in the evangeli- 

zation of Italy ?°°—TZhe Christian (London). 
~ Korea.—The Korean Union Mission has 
been established and issues a circular as follows 
from Toronto: 

Basisof faith: All connected with the mis- 
sion, whether at home or abroad, must hold and 
practice the fundamental truths that form the 
basis of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Basis of union; <A prayer-meeting to be 
held every Saturday evening to wait upon the 
Lord for guidance and blessing. 

Basis of support: There shall not be any 
collections or personal solicitations of money. 

No debts will be incurred by the mission. 

All who go out as missionaries shall go in de- 
pendence upon God for temporal supplies, with 
the clear understanding that the mission does 
not guarantee any income whatever, and that it 
will only minister to those concerned with it, 
as the funds received from time to time will al- 
low. 

Executive Committee: An Executive Com- 
mittee of twelve members shall be chosen by 
the subscribers from among their own number, 
and all vacancies in this Committee, as they 
may occur, shall be filled in‘a similar manner. 
A quorum of seven of this Committee shall have 
authority to transact all business in connection 
With the mission. 

Missionaries: Duly qualified candidates for 
missionary labor, whether ordained or unor- 
dained, and without restriction as to denomina- 
tion, will be accepted and sent out, as the Lord 
may open up the way. 2% 

Organization in the field: While freedom of 
conscience will be allowed to all missionaries in 
the organizing of churches among their con- 
Vverts, it will be expected that they shall en- 
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deavor to keep the unity of the body inthe 
bonds of peace. All unordained missionaries 
who shall become pastors will be expected to 
seek ordination from the ordained missionaries 
already in the field. 

—Protestant Missionaries and Lepers. In 
a time of popular excitement there is always a 
danger of allowing oneself to be carried on the 
top of the wave. It is easy and it is pleasant, 
but we sometimes find we are carried too far. 
Just now there is that danger with regard tothe 
great stir that has been created by the heroism 
of Father Damien, that noble Belgian priest 
who has just fallen a martyr to his Christ like 
devotion to the lepers. It would be all right 
were it not that by so doing we may inflict in- 
justice on others. We would yield to none in 
our admiration of the noble Damien, but we 


: cannot hide from ourselves the fact that for 


many years before he was heard of in this con- 
nection, yea, even before he was born, there 


». were devoted missionaries of the Protestant 


faith ministering to the wants of lepers in 
India and elsewhere. Some of these, it has 


been my privilege to know, and, though their 


names have never appeared in the public prints 
or been passed from mouth to mouth in London 


- drawing-rooms, they are written in heaven, and 


Jesus will one day say unto them, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Let us first mention the Moravian brethren, 
who, as far back as 1819, were working amongst 
lepers in South Africa. In January, 1823, 
Brother Leitner and his English wife entered 
the leper settlement of Hemel en Aarde (Heaven 
and Earth), *‘ probably socalled because of the 
peculiar character of the locality —a narrow val- 
ley, affording no prospect beyond the rocky 
boundaries that hem it in and the strip of sky 
above.’’ For six years did Brother Leitner con- 
tinue his arduous and Christ-like work in that 
terrible abode of living death, a work that re- 
sembled in most respects that of Damien, and, 
like him, he fell at his post, though, happily, 
notaleper. The following is the touching ac- 
count of his death, which we fird in a small 
tract by Bishop La Trobe, entitled, ‘‘ Self-de- 
votedness in the service of Christ’’: ‘‘On Eas- 
ter Monday, April 20, 1829, having preached 
with great earnestness on the subject of the 
season, he proceeded to administer the rite of 
baptism to one of the converts. During the 
prayer offered up over the candidate his voice 
was observed to waver, and, while in the very | 
act of baptizing, as he was uttering the words, 
‘Into the death of Jesus I baptize thee,’ his 
hand suddenly sank, and, caught in loving arms, 
he was conveyed out of the church amid the 
loud weeping of the whole congregation. Be- 
fore medical aid could be obtained his redeemed 
spirit had taken its flight into the mansions of 
eternal bliss, at the age of fifty-nine years.» 
The Leitners were followed by Brother and 
Sister Tietze, who remained in the settlement 
nearly ten years, when Brother Tietze too may 
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have been said to have fallen at his post. Here 
is what Bishop La Trobe says of him: ‘‘In this 
devoted spirit Brother Tietze labored for nearly 
ten years, remaining at his post till he became 
so dangerously ill that three times he seemed 
to breathe his last. He, however, recovered 
sufficiently to be removed to Genadendal, where 
he lingered in much suffering till April 18, 1858, 
when he fell gently asleep in Jesus.”* Next 
came Brother and Sister Fritsch, who were fol- 
lowed by Brother and Sister Lehman. It was 
while the Lehmans Were in charge that the set- 
- tlement was moved from Hemel en Aarde to 
Robben Island in 1846. These devoted laborers 
were followed in turn by the Stoltzes, Brother 
Wedeman (who was once for two years without 
a visit from any of his brethren on the main- 
land), the Kusters, and Brother John Taylor. 
At present, as is pretty generally known, 


the Moravians have an interesting leper home > 


near Jerusalem, where there are men and 


women who for Christ’s sake are in hourly at- | 


tendance on the suffering inmates of that insti- 
tution. 

In India the missionaries who minister to 
lepers do not need to come into the same close 
and continuous contact with them as did Father 
Damien and the Moravians, and yetsome mis- 
sionaries and native Christians have done 

things as trying to the flesh,and which must 
have required as much of the heroic spirit of 
self-sacrifice, as anything we have heard of. 
Mr. Kirke, a humble, earnest soul, but little 
known except to those with whom he came into 
immediate contact, took charge of a new asy- 
lum for lepers in the Himalayas; and on one oc- 
casion when one of the inmates died, he, with his 
own hands, prepared the poor body for burial and 
then, taking it upin his arms, and carrying it to 
the grave, buried it himself, being unable to get 
any one to help him, even from amongst the lep- 
ers. I stood beside a man “full ofleprosy,”’ and 
as [spoke with him the poor fellow moved sever- 
al times as if in pain. ‘** You are not comforta- 
ble,’ said a native Christian doctor who was 
close behind me, and suiting the action to the 
word, he went behind the sufferer, and, placing 
both arms round him, he raised him gently till he 
got him into acomfortable position, and then 
with a ‘* There, is that better? *’ he left him 
and went back to his place behind me. This 
native gentleman had been a Mohammedan, 
and was dressed in spotless white muslin, while 
the poor leper was dressed in the coarsest of 
clothing, and was in a deplorable condition. It 
was, I thought, a beautiful illustration of ** the 
love of Christ constraineth us.” —W. C. BaILEy 
in Word and World, 

—The True Missionary Method. Mr. Mere- 
dith Townsend brings to a close an article in 
The Contemporary Review on *‘Cheap Mis- 
sionaries °’ as follows, and his ideas in the mat- 
ter do not differ from those having in charge 


our American mission work in those countries : 


‘*T contend that there is for the white mission- 
ary in Asia and India but one natural place, 
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that of the preaching bishop, using that word | 
in its accurate and not in its English sense, His 
business is to make, to inspire and to guide na- 
tive Christian evangelists. It is from these, 
and these only, that the apostle can come who 
will make converts by tribes and nations, and 
pending his arrival they can do the work, 
which it is sought to have done through cheap 
missionaries, infinitely better. They haveno 
languages to learn; they understand the 


thoughts as well as the utterance of their coun- 


trymen ; they can rouse, with their natural gift 
of poetic eloquence, the enthusiasm for which 
the European sighs in vain. They are begin- | 
ning to be counted in thousands, they do not 
cost one-fourth of the cheapest Europeans, and 


_ they have often a burning faith which puts that 


of ordinary Christians to shame. All they 
need is wise guidance, occasional stimulus and, 
upon points, strict disciplinary control. That 
control need not last forever, but at present it 
is indispensable. The native preacher, often to 
my mind an admirable man, and occasionally 
a most gifted one, has still the faults of all early 
converts,a tendency to bark back on old super- 
stitions, a liability to moral weakness, especial- 
ly as regards pecuniary affairs, a tendency to 
exaggerate morsels of Christian doctrine which 
might easily lead to a development of singular 
and dangerous heresies. Like the native judge 
and the native soldier and the native revenue 
Officer, he needs still the help of the stronger 
European, who knows instinctively the prob- 
lems which perplex him, and is, when the case 


is fairly before him, incapable of swerving. To 


my thinking, the true white missionary is a 
man who is the head of a group of preaching» 
natives, who confers with them every day, who 
perpetually stimulates their zeal, whose con- 
trol, though not obtrusive, is always felt, whois 
the personal friend, the spiritual director and 
the conscience of them all. There are seven 
hundred Protestant missionaries in India. Sup- 
ply each of them with one hundred native 
preachers, costing, say, £1,500 a year only for 


each group, and we have an_ evangelizing 


force of ‘0,000 men, directed by able offi- 
cers, fully acclimatized, with no language to ac- 
quire and no prejudices to unlearn, gifted with 
natural eloquence and full of the zeal for the ex- 
tension of the faith which belongs to early con- 
verts.”” 

—Literary Missionaries. ‘*The Mission- © 
ary in Relation to Literature” is the title 
of a paper prepared by Dr. H. W. Weit- 
brecht, C. M. S., Punjab, and read at the 
World's Missionary Conference in London 
last year. Mission Boards and missionaries 
will do well if they adopt many of his sug- 
gestions. 

One of the tremendous problems that is 
still awaiting solution in every great mission 
field is how to provide stimulating Christian 
literature for the native church, and for 
evangelistic ends. Every mission in India 
has made some attempt to solve it ; but the 
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most successful has much to learn. Home 
boards show an inexplicable reluctance in 
making provision for the support and equip- 
ment of missionaries whose sole business 
shall be that of creating and pushing Christ- 
ian literature into circulation. Other work 
is expected from men who do this. The con- 
sequence is they can only give fragments 
of their time and strength to this all-im- 
portant task. They have not leisure to be- 


come masters of the various vernaculars, 
nor to study the peculiar tastes and mental 


peculiarities of those for whom they 
write. 

Dr. Weitbrecht emphasizes the need of at 
least one literary missionary for each lan- 
guage area. His work will be ** to watch the 
needs of his province, to inquire after liter- 
ary workers, native and European ; to sug- 
gest to them the part that each shall take, 
to unify and press forward the production 
of Christian books ineach of the great lan- 
guages of India.*’ The writer does not raise 
the question whether each society should 
_ have its own literary missionary in each of 


its language areas, or whether several soci- 


eties working in one area should unite in 
“evolving ’ and supporting such a worker. 
\If wisely done, the latter would be far more 
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economical both of men and money, and at 
the same time secure the ends sought. 
Speaking of the distribution of mission 
literature, the writer calls attention to a 
very practical matter when he says, “What 


weneed inthe distribution of our mission 


literature is that commercial principles 
should be more fully applied toit. Forin- 
stance, in the get-up of books. Such mat- 


~ tersas the best arrangement of the title- 


page, the best style of binding .. . and 
the various minutiz of typography and a 


hundred other things, demand attention. 


Againin the sale-room,showing up thestock 
without exposing it to damage from glare, 
weeding out old stock, advertisiny new ar- 
all this and much more has 
to be considered with care and vigilance. 

. » TheChurch of Christ must enlarge 
her ideas of missionary work. We need lay- 


menacquainted with the book trade, yet full 


of a desire to win souls, who will devote them- 
selves, with no thought of wordly gain, on 
the same footing as other missionaries, to 
the work of pushing the sales of mission lit- 


erature in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Alla- 


habad and Lahore without neglecting the 
many opportunities for direct evangeliza- 
tion that will come in their way.” 


III.—_MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD-FIELD. 


Ohina, 
VALUABLE communication from 
Rev. George W. Wood, D.D.: 


GENESEO, N. Y., July 27, 1889. 
Epirors: Among my newspaper clip- 
pings of past years I find the following highly 
juteresting correspondence, in connection with 


the treaty made by our Government with China — 


in 1858, between the Hon. William B. Reed, the 
U. S. Commissioner and the American mis- 
sionaries. I find no allusion, to Mr. Reed in 
Liggin’s recent work, ‘‘The Great Value and 
Success of Foreign Missions.” Is not this tes- 
timony to the service of Mr. Reed in negotiat- 
ing the important treaty of 1858 with China and 
of his noble commendation of the work of 
Christian missions in China, worth perpetuat- 
ing in the pages of THE MIssIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD ? 

“The Journal of Commerce (New York) pub- 
lished an interesting correspondence between 
80me American missionaries in China and the 
Hon. William B. Reed, United States Commis- 
8ioner to that empire. The Journal says: 

“The missionaries acknowledge with grati- 
tude and high consideration his successful effort, 
in behalf of our common Christianity, by procur- 
ing the insertion in the treaty of a clause which 
Provides for a full toleration of the Christian 
religion throughout that vast empire. That in 
Waking this acknowledgment they were not 


influenced by national prejudice, but by an 


impartial judgment upon his acts, may be 
inferred from a letter of the Missionary Bishop 


of the English Church in China to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which he says: ‘It is 


right that the friends of Christian missions, on 


both sides of the Atlantic, should know how 
much they are pre-eminently indebted for the 
Christian element inthe wording of the treaties, 
to the hearty zeal, sympathy and co-operation 
of his Excellency William B. Reed, ably second- 
ed by his Secretary of Legation and interpreter, 
Dr. Williams, and the Rev. W. A. P. Martin— 


names well known in connection with the mis- 


sionary work in China.?” 
We can only find room for Mr. Reed’s reply: 


‘‘ LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
On Board the Minnesota, off Wusung, 
November 6, 1858. 


‘“SGENTLEMEN: I thank you cordially for your 
words of approval and farewell. There are 
those in my distant home who will be prouder 
of kind words, and wishes, and prayers from 
you, the ministers of religion, than of any 


political honors I can carry back. For them, 


and for myself, 1 thank you. : 

“Tt is not always that a policy which restless 
people think so ungrateful as neutrality, com- 
mands approval—and when I think of the fever- 


ish condition of the public mind 1n China this 


time last year, it is matter of wonder that 
health and equanimity should be so soon 
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-restored—and my countrymen, I believe, with- 
out exception, should admit that the course 
pursued was the right one. 


** For this, credit is mainly due te the instruc- 


tions of the Government at home, and to the 
wide discretion and thorough support which, 
from first to last, the President has given me. 

‘*In my dispatches homeward, I have spoken 
of my high obligations to the American mis- 
sionaries in China, without whose practical aid 
I could have done little, and to whose good 
example, making a deep and favorable impres- 
sion on the Chinese mind, what is called 
diplomacy owes much. | 

‘The missionary is never by his own act in 
trouble here. He is never importunate for 
assistance, or clamorous for redress. 
never querulous; and your kind address shows 
that he is ready to doa public servant more 
than justice, and to give him unsolicited words 
of generous approval when his work is done. 

‘‘When the American negotiations were in 
progress at Tientsin, the Imperial Commis- 
sioners, of their own accord, offered to concede 
to missionaries the privilege of free access to 
all parts of the country of China. Honorable 
as was this testimonial, [ could not accept it, 
for various reasons—the controlling one being 
that it involved the recognition: of classes 


among my countrymen which I could not 
admit. 


lege. They do so now, and I look forward to 
the early day, when under the providence of 
God, with an improved state of feeling, invig- 
orated loyalty, and sense of obedience to law, 
which creates as many duties as privilezges— 
Americans shall pass the opened gates of the 
mysterious empire, alike doing good, obeying 
law and giving no evil example. 

‘‘Every missionary to whom I have men- 
tioned the offer which was made to me, and 
my reasons for declining it, approves what I 
did. 

‘** Permit me, gentlemen, with renewed thanks 
to you and all my missionary friends—and I 
extend them to those devoted and accomplished 
women whom I have seen here laboring in the 
great cause of Christian education—to express 
my earnest wish for your welfare and success 


in China, and for what to me just now seems | 


the greatest happiness this world can give, a 
return to your friends at home, and to that 
distant land of whose institutions one becomes 
prouder every day he lives, and which he loves 
better and better every hour of his life, at home 
and abroad. 
Very faithfully, your friend, 
** WILLIAM B. REED. 

‘“To the Rev. Messrs. Nelson, Mills, Barton, 

Lamballo, Carpenter, Gayley and Macy, 

Shanghae,”’ 

After his return to America Mr. Reed ad- 


dressed the merchants of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: 
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‘**I went to the East with no enthusiasm as to 
missionary enterprise. I come back with the 
fixed conviction that it is, under Providence, 
the great agent of civilization; and I feel it my 
duty to add that everywhere in Asia and Africa, 
among the Kaffirs in Natal, on the Continent or 
India, among the forests of Ceylon, and over 
the vast expanse of China, the testimony to the 
Success and zeal of our countrymen, as mis. 
sionaries of truth, is earnest and concurrent. 
I heard it everywhere and from high au- 


thority.”’ 
India. 
A SUGGESTIVE LETTER. 
HARDA, C. P., June 15, 1889. 

Mr. CAINE has tried to prove the unfruit- 
fulness of missions and the unfaithfulness 
of missionaries generally. That the ways 
and means of carrying on the Lord’s work 
in foreign lands, or that the workers them- 
selves could be improved sty bettered, no 
one will deny. 

It is useless to break down and not to re: 
build, and it is equally vain to treat fora 
disease without knowing the cause of it. 
Now the question is, ‘*Is money the root of 
the evil?’ Is thereno other alternative?” 
I believe there is. In this country oneof 
the greatest stumodling-blocks in the way of 
missionaries, and one of the most formid- 
able obstacles towards the spread of Chris- 
tianity, is casTz. It is the missionary’s 
mountain of difficulty and is not to be 
easily overcome. But how can we expect 
success to attend our preaching against 
this terrible evil, when the same curse, 
though under a different, and therefore 
more subtle, form, is leavening our own so- 
cieties ? I write cautiously because it isa 
sore point. It is right and proper thata 
body of people entrusted with funds for the 
propagation of the gospel in heathen lands 
should have a voice in the choice of their 
own representatives ; but are they bound 
toselect only their own countrymen and 
converted heathen? We see in this land 
missionaries from Great Britain, America 
and other parts of the Christianized and 
civilized world working in concert, and 
upon almost the same footing, with well- 
educated and high-toned moral Christian 
natives. This is good, and a true and 
powerful exposition of Christianity. But 
why is such manifest distinction made be- 
tween the English and Americans and 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians? Why are 
the latter made to feel that they are looked 
down upon and despised by the former ? Are. 
they not equally related to each other on 
Christian principles ; and, as regards na- 
tionality, more closely connected to us than 
the nativesof the country? YetI say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the same Op- 
portunities are not afforded them. If ap 
pears to me that any person, whatever his na- 
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tionality, having the qualifications to fulfill any 
position worthily, is entitled to the full privi- 
leges the office or appointment gives. But an- 
glo-Indians and Kurasians are handicapped. 
Is it considered that mentally they are un- 
fit? Have they not brain power equal to 
a Hinduor Parsi, who obtain, under our so- 


cieties, appointments from which the others — 


are debarred ? We see them filling admira- 
bly positions of honor and of trust in Gov- 
ernment service ; and it is only reasonable 
to conclude that were equal opportunities 
for training in the Lord’s work open to them, 
with an outlook of being treated with the 
same respect and consideration as workers 


from home holding similar positions, much 


increase of work and reaping of fruit would 
result. And why? The missionaries who 
come from abroad have not only to spend 
time but strength and money upon a foreign 
language, and have to learn the habits and 
customs of the country, whereas most of 
those on the spot who would offer themselves 
for the Master’s service are acquainted 
with these things, and would be in a posi- 
tion to actively and successfully engage 


in work within six months. There are men 


and women here who would be only too glad 
to devote their lives to this important work, 
but who could not associate themselves with 
those who would snub and sneer, their only 
fault being that they are born in this coun- 
try, or that their skinis of a darker hue. 
This is no new question; but it is none the 


less a pressing one. I do not say that there | 


are noexceptions, thank God there are ! but 
the admission of these upon an equal] footing 
has been only after an exhibition of jealousy 
and selfishness on the part of those sent out 
by thesocieties. It seemsstrange that they 
can engage inall kinds of Christian labor and 
have the condescending approval of the soci- 
eties’ representatives as being fully capable 
of undertaking the work in hand without 
the manifestation of much ill-feeling until 
the shelved ones venture to express that 
they need, as well as their self-opinionated 
overseers, a house to live in, food to eat and 
Clothes to wear ; and that it costs as much 
to support four of them as it does to provide 
for four of the others. This is caste—horri- 
ble caste—a child of pride, and the sooner it 
is cast out of societies the better for mis- 
sions generally. 

Irefer to no particular society, workers, 
or places specially. Bombay Presidency, 
Central India, Central Provinces and the 
Northwest Provinces, all tell the same sad 
story. Itis a shame,a crying shame, that 
such a state of affairs should exist! May 
the time speedily come when all these terri- 
ble barriers and hindrances shall be thrown 
down, and when righteous judgment, with- 


out partiality, shall guide the choice of 
Workers, | 


But this is notall. Lack of unity to a de- 
plorable degree exists among the different 
missionaries of any one society. We are not 
so much surprised, though that is bad 
enough, where the difference arises from a 
sectarian spirit; but to have co-workers, 
co-wrangling, to have division in the ranks, 
cannot be buta source of weakness and un- 
profitableness. 

Verily we need to pray to be madeone in the 


Father, and in His Son, and in one another, 


and to pray with theintention of practicing 
this spirit, that the world may know that 


the Father sent the Son,and loves them as 


He loves the Son. C. 
[We print the above suggestions because 


the writer, by his remarkable success, has 


won theright tobe heard. He is nocaptious 
critic, but a workman needing not to be 
ashamed.—EDs. ] 


[WE regard the following move- 
ment as one of the most startling 
movements of our day, and we are 


glad to record it as a matter of the 


history of modern missions.—EDsS. | 
THE ARABIAN MISSION. 
Organized 1889. Undenominational. | 
“Oh, that Ishmael might live before Thee!” 
Subscriptions payable quarterly, in advance. 
Subscribers may change or cancel their sub- 
scriptions at any time if necessary. 


Fiscal year begins October 1], 1889. Full | 


financial statement will be mailed subscribers at 
the close of every fiscal year. 
PLAN. 

We, the undersigned, believing ourselves to 
be divinely called upon to engage in pioneer 
mission work in some Arabic-speaking coun- 
try, and especially in behalf of Moslems and 
slaves, do at the outset recognize the new ing 
facts : 

First.—The great oa of, and encouragement 
for, this work at the present time. 

_ Second.—The fact that hitherto comparatively 
little has been done distinctively in the chan- 
nels indicated. 

Third.—The non-existence of such a mission 
under the charge of American Church Boards 
generally. | 

Fourth.—The general financial inability of 
these Church Boards to organize such a mission 
and send individuals to such fields in addition to 
the work they have already assumed. 

Therefore, in order that the object desired 


may be realized we agree to the following plan 


which is hereby adopted : 

First.—This missionary movement shall be 
known as The Arabian Mission. 

Second.—The field, so far as at present it is 
possible to be determined, shall be Arabia and 
the adjacent coast of Africa. 

Third.—Selected by and associated with the 
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undersigned shall be a Committee of Advice, 


composed of four contributors, to assistin ad- 
vancing the interests of this mission. 


Fourth.—In view of the fact that this mission 


is of necessity undenominational in its person- 


nel and working, contributions are solicited from 
any and all to whom this may come, without 
reference to denominational adherence. 


Fifth.—The amount required to carry on the 
work of this mission will be the sum necessary 
to meet the equipment and working expenses of 


the individuals approved of and sent to engage 


in the work of this mission. No debt shall be 
incurred and no salaries be paid to other than 
missionaries. | 


Sixzth.—The funds necessary for carrying on 
the work of this mission shall be raised upon a 
syndicate plan, according to which yearly sub- 
scriptions shall be solicited in amounts of from 
$5.00 to $200.00, the subscribers of like amounts 
to constitute a syndicate with such organization 
as shall be desirable. 


Seventh.—The funds necessary for carrying on 
the work of this mission shall be solicited and 
secured according to the eeebitittes subscription 
form : 

1ist.—The amount subscribed shall be so much 
per year. nee 

2d.—The amount thus subscribed shall be 
payable quarterly, ini advance. 

8d.—The year shall begin October 1, 1889. 

4th.—It is desired that the amount sub- 


3cribed shall not interfere with the individual's 


regular denominational contributions to for- 
etgn missions. 
5th.—Subscribers sign with the understanding 
that they shall be at liberty to change or cancel 
their subscriptions at any time if Providence so 


dictates. 


6th.—In accordance with the above I agree to 
contribute the sum of dollars a year for 
the work of The Arabian Mission. Rigned, 

Highth. ~of the undersigned the first party 
shall be Treasurer, and have general oversight 
of the interests of the mission at home and as 
such shall render an annual statement, while the 
missionaries in the field shall have the direction 
of those interests abroad. 


Ninth.—Missionaries shall associate them- 
selves in the work with the mission already 
established in that field, to which mission and 


its board the brethren sent are most cordially 
commended. 


Tenth.—It is understood that this plan is, 
with the consent of contributors, subject to 
such change as may be necessary or advisable 
for the advancement of the desired object. 

Signed, J. G. LANSING, 
| JAMES CANTINE, 
S. M. ZwEmMER. 
N. B.—Please fill out the blanks in No. 6 and 


return toJ. G. Lansing, Treasurer, New Bruns- 


wick, N. Jd. 


Korea. 
A LETTER of friendly criticism. 
Two things concerning Korea in the Mission. 


' ARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD for September, 


call for remark. One is the statement that The 
predominant religion is Buddhism, though there 
are some Confucianists and Shintoists.”’ The 
case is rightly stated in the paper of Prof. Hu). 
bert in the same number: ** Buddism still 
struggles for existence. ... But for many cen 
turies the people have been devoted Confucian- 
ists. ...”’ Prof. Hulbert is, of course, be- 
cause of his three years’ residence in the coun- 
try, well qualified tospecsk. As he intimates 
Buddhism is not the regnant belief. Almost its 
only adherents are the monks, who are intrust- 
ed with the guardianship of the king’s fortresses, 
and who find in the fact that, as thus doing 
garrison duty, they draw food from the royal 
garrisons, compensation for the low position 


socially they are compelled totake. I think Dr. 


Pierson isright in saying that there are traces 
of Shintoism, as I have visited temples which 
certainly have some closer affiliations with that 


system than with Buddhism, Certainly, how- 


ever, Confucianism, while not the only religion, 
is by far the most important and is almost uni- 
versal in Korea. The sacred books are not the 
Vedas, but the classics of Confucius and Men- 
cius. 

Prof. Hulbert has given several reasons for 
the persistence of Confucianism, having refer- 
ence, I suppose, especially to Korea. These 
reasons are: (1) its basis onrespect for parents; 
(2) its freedom frum ecclesiasticism; (3) the con- 
sequent freedom from drain upon the purse of 
the people; and (4) its appeal to family pride, 
or ‘*‘clannishness.’”? These reasons apply of 
course to its existence wherever it is found. 


But over and beyond all these there is a special 
reason for its continuance in Korea. It might 


have possessed all the foregoing characteristics 
and yet have failed in a particular country to 


maintain its supremacy or even its existence. 


This special reason is the prevalence ofthe study 
of the Chinese literature. Korea is bilingual. 
While all, from the King down, speak Korean, 
thelanguage of literature and of court documents 
is Chinese. The latter is the language of culture, 
and occupies just the position of Latin in Roger 
Bacon’s timein England. | 
Presumably mandarins are made and promot- 
ed for their proficiency in this tongue. Exam- 


inations for admission from the ranks of peas- 


antry to those of mandarins are in Chinese: 
The educated classes speak Korean and write 
Chinese. There is no literature, that is, no 
classic, in the Korean. The science of the coun- 
try is Chinese, and the sacred books are pre- 
served in that character. Probably half the 
male population can read and write both Chi- 
nese and the vernacular, a large proportion d0_ 
either equally well, since only in this way can 
they reach the heights of mandarinship, which 
is the haunting dream of every Korean. 
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Hence the sources of Confucianism and. its 
tenets are always before the people, and in 
reading and learning this mass of literature 
the literati imbibe along with Confucian tenets 
more or less of that intense conservatism which 
is the characteristic of the Chinese people. 
Since then only Confucian literature is read— 
barring out the cheap native ‘‘stuff’’ (short 
stories of half-dime novel caliver)—it is no won- 
der thatin the ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom ” the exclusion 
of sources of information concerning other re- 
ligions adds power to other reasons for the per- 
severance of Confucianism there. 

Prof. Hulbert has done good service in re- 
marking thatone encouragement for missions 
in Korea is foundin the fact that Confucian- 
ism is not really a redigion there. It is rather 
acustom. It does not among the masses grasp 
the emotions and sway the wills. It is also to 
be noticed, that this system's grip is less firm as 
we proceed downward from mandarin to cool- 
ie. Pride of position and of family tends to in- 
tensify mandarin opposition to Christianity. 
In the lower ranks there is less reluctance to 
examine the truths of our faith, and consequent- 
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ly a greater readiness to embraceit. Among 
the masses there is no affection for Confucian- 
ism barring the way tothe entrance of Chris- 
tianity. Another cheering fact apropos of the 
present discussion is that the eleemosynary 
work of our missionaries in ‘‘Cho Son’’ has 
the sanction of the Government. The kingdom 
which six years ago was shut in from all light 
has now as apart of the national government 
the care of a Presbyterian hospital! Remem. 
bering that it is necessary, for the sake of the 
converts, for Christianity to work down through 
society, as well as up, how Providential and 
how encouraging seem the success of Dr. Allen 
in evoking an interest in such an institution, 
and of Dr. Heron for maintaining that interest 
in the very palace of the King, by their profes- 


sional skill. Firm friends of all the mission- 
aries are found among mandarins of high rank. 


‘*Checks*’ may occur, but judicious conserva- 
tism on the part of our workers will undoubt- 
edly work good results. | 
[Rev.] Gro. W. 
Late of Government School, Seoul, Korea. 


IV.—_INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Missionary in the Midst of Poverty. 
BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D.* 


IT is the destiny of most mission- 


aries to witness great displays of 
wealth, but to come into close and 
daily relations with poverty. Unto 
the poor the gospelis preached. This 
brief assertion of our Lord is signifi- 
cant of the condition of the race and 
the resultant attitude toward the 
divine message. It is divided into rich 
and poor. A certain number have 
allthat heart could wish. ‘* They are 


notin troubleas other men.” Their 


eyes stand out with fatness.” They 


prosper in the world. They increase 


in riches. As in the days of Asaph, 
so now therich are not generally the 
God-fearing, the devout, the benevo- 
lent. They are notdisposed to listen 
to the message of salvation to sin- 
ners, lost, ruined, under condemna- 
tion. The world is theirs, and they 
are satisfied. 

But by far the greater number are 
the poor. They are those who have 
no laid-up resources. They are de- 
pendent upon daily labor for daily 


* Read before the International Missionary 
Union, 1889. 


bread, and often do not know how 


future wantsare to besupplied. They 
suffer from want and from oppres- 
sion. ‘‘The poor and him that hath 
no helper’? are inseparable terms. 
They first of all are disposed to give 
ear to a message of hopeand deliver- 
ance. There may at first be no ap- 
prehension of sin or of spiritual want 
or spiritual deliverance. Very nar- 
row and earthly views may govern 
the first movements toward the gos- 
pel, but they are powerful enough to 
bring numbers of the poor to hear 


and to receive the great salvation. 


Very often one of the firstand most 


keenly felt results is greater strin- 


gency in the means of satisfying daily 
wants. Hostility is raised, the poor 
believer is deprived of employment, 
and perhaps his children cry for 
bread which he cannot give them. 
What shall the missionary do? 
What course shall he take? Hesees 
that these cases will multiply—that 
the spiritual blessing which he seeks 
to bestow will multiply them. 

Now, what principlesof action shall 
he, as a missionary, lay down with 
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relation to these his spiritual chil- 
dren in distress? 

First, he cannot throw off all re- 
sponsibility in the case. He cannot 
say to them, ‘‘I have brought you 


the words of eternal life, but as to 


your temporal life Il have nothing to 
do with it.” If any missionary has 
ever relieved himself from care and 
effort in this way, he was probably 
not worth much as a missionary, 
although the temptation to do so is 
sometimes strong. 

Secondly, a missionary cannot call 
upon his society to support these 


poor converts. That would be to 


establish a pauper Christianity, and 
the result would be paupers enough, 
but no Christianity. 

Third. The missionary cannot be 
reasonably required so to exhaust 
his own resources for their relief as 
to endanger his health and the wel- 
fare of hisfamily. There seems to 
be something noble in this, but as a 
ruleisit wise? 

But still he has a creat ne holy 
duty to perform toward these his 
brethren in the Lord. 

He must understand them fully. 
He must get down as nearly as pos- 
sible into their family life. He must 
know how they live, what is the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear, the 
houses or huts they live in, the occu- 


pations upon which they depend for 


sustenance, their hours of labor or 
amusement, or listless idleness, their 
sicknesses, their general sanitary con- 
dition, and indeed all that relates to 
their mode of life. I have known 
families living in wretchedness who 
only needed advice and _ encour- 
agement, and to have the better 
way opened clearly to them, and 
then the emancipation from poverty 
came through their own efforts. 
The most questionable way of aiding 
the poor is by money. There are 


cases which demand it, but they are 


comparatively few. 
I hold that one of the most effective 
ways of bringing a poor family, in 


which the truth has found a lodg- 
ment, out of distress and crushing, 
paralyzing poverty is to introduce an 
orderly, Christian family life. 

(2) A Christian breakfast, the 
family all present, a blessing asked 
upon the meal, the children with 
clean hands and faces, has been often 
the beginning of a new and more or- 
derly life. 

(6) The Sabbath kept sacred from 


‘unnecessary labor and from amuse- 


ments, the time devoted to worship, 
reading and the Sunday-school, is 
another efficient means of rescuing 
the poor from the squalor of their 
poverty. 

(c) Every one who comes under 
the enlightening power of the gospel 
must grow in knowledge as wellas 
grace. If parents, their children 
must be educated. The missionary 
should insist upon this. In most 
cases he will find parents ready, 
often eager to secure the benefits of 
education to their children. The 
idle, careless, shiftless, should be 
dealt with faithfully, and if incorri- 
gible should be set off as not belong- 
ing to the children of light. Chil- 
dren well trained in schools will not 
grow up to be paupers. 

(d) Schools should always be in 
part industrial, after a certain age, 
to be governed by circumstances. 
This is a difficult and laborious part 
of education, but a most important 


one. It will teach the dignity of 


labor and will teach the hands to 
war and the fingers to fight in the 


struggle for existence. 


It will give character, courage and 
confidence to youth to feel that he 
has the use of tools, that he has mas- 
tered some of the forces of nature, 
that he can by his own industry and 
knowledge provide for himself and 
be useful to others. However low 
may have been his condition, this 
will raise him to a higher level 
and make him a living force in so- 
ciety. 

(e) The missionary must teach the 
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poor to give something every week, 
however small the sum. It may 
seem hard, but it is the truest kind- 
ness. OurLord Himself taught it by 
commending the poor widow who 
cast in all herliving. Thegifts of the 
_ poor for the support and extension 
of the gospel return a hundredfold 
into their own bosoms, It may seem 
to the earthly, materialistic mind a 
sheer contradiction, but it is true in 
fact, in philosophy and in the word 
of God. Thewriter has known too 
many instances to doubt it. Giving 
for the promotion of a noble object 
ennobles the soul. It makes it con- 
scious of thus entering into the 


brotherhood of the benefactors of | 
man and of the disciples of the Lord. — 


It gives a joy that is new and pure. 
There will be new efforts at economy, 
a new inventivenessand industrious- 


ness in both saving and earning. | 


Teaching the poor to givesystemati- 
cally, constantly to some noble ob- 
ject is one of the surest ways of re- 
lieving their poverty. The causes of 


poverty are in part mental and 


moral. The environment may be 
- unfriendly to success, but the person- 
ality of the poor man is after all the 
chief factor. When you change that 
all is changed. If you find a poor 
- person not susceptible to benevolent 
and generous Christian motives you 


may be pretty sure that his poverty | 


is remediless. | 

(f) The missionary must teach the 
poor believer to seek help from God. 
There is prevalence in prayer. The 
earnest suppliant becomes strong in 
taking hold of the strength of God. 
‘‘Give us this day our daily bread ”’ 
is a hint of what he should doin 
prayer. By it he walks with God 
and God walks with him. Such are 
the methods of God’s grace and 
providence that neither can do his 
best without the other. 


The promises of God are scattered 


allthrough the Bible, encouraging 
and inviting the poor to seek from 
Him whatever they most need. 


‘*The young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger, but they that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.” It 
must be so or the Bible would not be 
true. I have been young and now 
am old, but I have never seen the 


righteous forsaken nor His seed beg- | 
ging bread. 


(g) The missionary must labor- 
iously fit himself to be the wise ad- 
viser and helper of the poor converts. 


‘They must live, and so far as _ possi- 


ble a comfortable life. The poorman 
may be as happy as the rich man, 
but he must have food and clothing 
and gratitude and trustin God. And 


he must obtain all these himself. 


The greatest kindness the mission- 
ary can possibly do is to help him to 
work, to put him in the way of ob- 


taining his living by his labor. A 


little assistance in money may some- 
times be necessary as astart, but for 
the most part aid in money, except 
to the sick and disabled, is corrupt- 
ing. Thesuperio:intelligenceof the 
missionary and his wider acquaint- 
ance with men and things will en- 
able him to open doors which the 


humble and ignorant convert could 


neverreach. But if there be ana- 
tive church already formed he may 
often work more effectively through 
the officer's and more intelligent mem- 
bers of the church. 
Persecution, oppression and wrong 
must oftenbe met. Thereisinsome 
fields so much of this that the soul 
cries out, O Lord, how long! Via 
lucis via crucis” is the destiny of 
whole sections of the struggling 


church. The sympathies of themis- 


sionary are taxed often beyond en- 


durance, but he must face the en- 


emy with all the patience, wisdom 
and firmness which God shall give 
him, knowing that the Lord will 
never forsake His persecuted people. 

From this very brief and imperfect 


view of the relation of the mission-. 
ary to poor or persecuted converts— © 


and they are often both poor and 
persecuted—it is plain that the mis- 
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sionary should be a man of varied 
attainments, and especially of great 
practical common sense. He must 
understand men and things. He 


must understand at least in a gen-— 


eral way the industries, the trade, 
the commerce by which the converts 
must live. Heshould be able to in- 
troduce them to the better way of 


doing things. All his attainments 
will be called into action. All 


resources will be drawn upon. He 
will often have to contrive new ways 


of doing things, and his inventive 


powers will be taxed to the utmost. 
Happy is the missionary who is not 
called upon for a great deal more 
than he knows. 

Our present modes of life and ed- 
ucation do not prepare the young 


missionary for such a life. Every- 


thing is done by machinery. Ap- 
prenticeship has ceased and we im- 


port our skilled labor from Europe. 


I have known a young missionary 


who could write a good sermon, but 


if he hada board nail to drive he had 
to call upon his wife to do it. I 
would not blame him. He was never 
required to do anything demanding 
human muscle beyond the absolute 
needs of locomotion and nutrition. 
If the missionary is to have nocon. 
cern with the earthly life of the poor 
converts, if he is to declare to them 
positively and clearly that he comes 
simply to bring tothem the truth, and 
they must fight their own battles 


without bothering him, such a man 


may do much good. And yet there 
is danger that the convert will not 
feel for his teacher all the veneration 
and trust that are desirable when he 
sees him a mere child, in many 
things needing a guardian rather 
than pupils. But the missionary is 
to be a guide and teacher in all 
things. He is the model man, and 
his family is the model family. His 
life must be above reproach. It must 


bear the scrutiny of watchful and 


jealous eyes. It must be a life of 
great self-denial. The missionary 
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cannot look for his reward here. If 


his wants are few they will be pro. 


vided for, and he will be happy. If 
they are many he may suffer and be 
unhappy. Heisto bea good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, who went about doing 
good, and where the Master leads he 
must follow. 

The lady missionaries are generally 
much better fitted for their work 
than the men. They all know house- 
hold arts, while the men often know 
little outside of their study. The 


-missionary woman is at home in the 


households of the poor, and knows 
just what they need to be taught and 
how toteach them. No machinery 
has set aside woman from thecare 
of the household. The infinite Jeho- 


vah invented one machine and en- . 


dowed it with faith, love and immor- 
tality, and placed it in the social 
paradise to keep it, and it will never 
be replaced by any patent taken out 
against Him. Woman’s whole life 
at home in its daily industries and 
cares is a better fitting for missionary 


life than man’s. She goes into the 


field fully equipped for her work, 
man but poorly fitted for his. He 
has an apprenticeship to serve, and 
he needs abundant antecedent prep- 
aration and great grace and wisdom 
in the process. | 
Through them both the Lord must 
work as best Hecan to accomplish the 
great purposes of Hisredeeming love. 
The experience of the last fifty 


years has made one fact prominent 


that we cannot omit. It is the 
supreme importance of medical mis- 
sionaries, men and women, They fol- 
low eminently the footsteps of the Sa- 
viour who healed the sick of all their 
diseases, This service gains the ear 
that otherwise would have been deaf 
to the message. This compensates 
in part for the necessarily impracti- 
cal character of the young mission- 
ary’s education. 

In some mission fields the Chris- 
tian mechanic and farmer may be 
quite as useful as the most thor- 
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oughly educated man. The heathen 


are to be raised out of degradation — 


and ignorance and indolence to a life 
of decency and industry. Every kind 
of consecrated talent will find its 


sphere in this diverse work. The 


progress of missions is intensifying 
this demand. Some successful mis- 
sions in China and Africa illustrate 
it. Self-supporting missionaries must 
have resources of their own. Then 
who can forbid their going? ‘‘The 
Lord gave the word, great was the 


company of those that published it.” 


The Revised Version has it, ‘‘The 
women that publish the tidings are a 
great host.”? This seems to be in pro- 
cess of fulfillment. This must have 
amazed the Oriental mind. It was 
kindred to the prophecy of Joel, 
‘‘And it shal] come to pass afterward 
that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy.” 


World’s Missionary Oommittee of Chris- 
tian Women. 

AT a woman’s meeting held in con. 

nection with the General Missionary 


Conference in London, June 9-19, 


1888, it was proposed that a World’s 
Missionary Committee of Christian 


Women should be established, which > 


should form a means of communica- 
tion between the different denomina- 
tional, union and other great (not 
local or parish) societies. The object 
_ of such committee would be to secure 
concerted action on the part of all 
Women’s, General, Foreign and 
Home Missionary Societies: 1. For 
Special prayer. 2. For united effort 
for other objects, as, for example, 
the legal relief of the 20,000,000 of 
widows in India. 3. For the ar- 
rangement of any general confer- 
ence that may be deemed desirable. 

It is suggested that each member 
of such World’s Committee should 
be requested to send annually some 
communication from her society, 
either by letter or printed document, 
to its chairman, and to each society 
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represented therein. At theclose of 
this meeting, also, a committee to 
carry out thesesuggestions was elect- 
ed, consisting of the following ladies: 

Miss Abbie B. Chi’d, Uhairman, Secretary 


Woman’s Board of Missions, Congregational 


House, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

Mrs. A. S. Quinton, President of the Woman's 
National Indian Association, Pa., 

Miss Bennett, London Missionary Society. 

Miss Mulvany, Secretary of Church of Eng- 
land Zenana Missionary Society, 9 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

Miss Reid, Secretary of Scotland Ladies’ As- 
sociation for Foreign Missions, 22 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Mrs. John Lowe, 56 George Square, Edin- 
burgh. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Miss Amelia Angus, Secretary Ladies’ Asso- 


ciation Baptist Missionary Society, The College, 


Regent Park, London, N. W. C. 

Miss M. A. Lloyd, Church of England, Wo- 
man’s Missionary Association, 143 Clapham 
Road, London, S. W. 


Miss Christina Rainy, 25 George Square, 
Edinburgh. Ladies’ Society for Female Educa- — 


tion in India and South Africa. 

Mrs. Weatherly, 51 Gordon Square, London, 
W.E. Indian Female Normal School and In- 
struction Society. 

Miss Rosamond A. Webb, 267 Vauxhall 


Bridge Road, London, 8. W. Society for Pro- 


motion of Female Educazion in the East. 


Miss Tootis 58 St. George Road, London, 


N. W. Zenana Medical College. — 

Hrs. J. B. Davis, Rochester, N. H., U.S. A. 
Free Baptist Missionary Society. 

Miss S. C. Durfee, 84 Waterman Street, 
Providence, R. I. Woman's Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society, Tremont Temple. Boston, 
Mass., U.S. A. 

Mrs. A. M. Bacon, 3112 Forest Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Woman's Baptist Society of the 
West. | 

Mrs. A. M. Castlen, Chestnut Street, Evans- 
ville, Ind., U. S. A. Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions of Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

Miss Mary F. Bailey, Milton, Wis., U.S. A. 


Woman's Board of Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church. 


Mrs. H. R. Massy, 1334 Chestnut Street, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., U.S. A. Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. C. N. Thorpe, Philadelphia, Pa. Wo- 
man's Board of Missions of the 
Church. 

Mrs. L. R. Keister, corner Main and 4th 
streets, Dayton, O.,U. 8S. A. Woman's Mis- 
sionary Association of Brethren in Christ. 

Mrs. W. H. Hammer, Oakdale, corner Stein- 


way Avenue, Cleveland, O.,U. 8. A. Woman's 


Missionary Society Evangelical Association, 
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Mrs. Benjamin Douglass, President Woman’ 
Presbyterian Board of the Northwest, 48 Mc- 
Cormick Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Nathalie Lord, Secretary Woman's 
Home Missionary Association, 32 Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. | 

Mrs. Darwin B. James, 53 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Woman’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions Presbyterian Church. 

Miss S. H. Haight, Morvyn House, 248 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, Canada. Woman's Foreign 
Missionary, West Section. | 

Mrs. EH. T. Strachan, 113 Hughson Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario. Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Church, Canada. 

Mrs. J. T. Gracey, 202 Eagle Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. International Missionary Union. 

Mrs. Carruti.ers, Central House, Central Hill, 
London, S. E. 


Notes from Ja apan. 
THE subject of treaty revision has 


been one of the leading questions of 
the day for some time in Japan. Up 
to the present time the Imperial 
Government has not been allowed to 
fix the rate of duties upon imported 


goods, and foreigners resident in the 


country were not amenable to the 
Japanese laws. Of course, this was 
very annoying to this people of so 
much national pride, and who have 


now attained such a high degree of 
civilization, and their efforts to ob- 
tain a position of perfect equality 


have been frequent and arduous. 
The representative of the United 
States Government has always been 
ready to concede all that was just 
and desirable, but the European 
powers have been a unit in denying 
all claims of equality to the Japan- 
ese people. 

After a long series of meetings by 
the various representatives a plan of 


revision was agreed upon, but Count 


Inoye could not get the sanction of 
the scheme by the Imperial Cabinet, 
and so the whole matter was dropped 
for a time. 


But the Japanese were not content 
to let the matter rest. And so a 


treaty was recently made with Mex. 
ico in which all the rights that were 


asked for were fully conceded. In 


return for these concessions all Mex- 


ican subjects, of which there is said 


to be one in Japan, were allowed the 


same privileges as natives of the 


country. 


It is now announced that a similar 
treaty has been agreed upon between 
the United States Minister and the 
representatives of Japan, and only 
waits the sanction of Congress to 
render it effectual. This kindly treat- 
ment on the part of the United States 


is looked upon with great favor by 


the Japanese, and will add still more 
to the high esteem which is felt for | 
all who represent our glorious re- 
public. Other nations will undoubt- 


edly follow in the same line, but the 
fact is evident that it is nota matter 


of choice, but of necessity on their 
part, or they would otherwise be at 


great disadvantage in the conduct of 


business. 
The result of this ceeate will vive 

a new impetus and strength to the 
work of missions. Up to the present 
time no foreigner could travel in the ~ 
interior except by special permission 

of the Government, and the only 
reasons for which passports would be 
issued were for either ‘‘ Health” or 


‘Scientific Gbservation.”® So that 


really there was no chance for mis- 
sionary tours except by violation of. 
the terms of the passport. All mis- 
sionaries and others living in the in- 
terior, or even outside of the very 
narrow concessions given at the 


treaty ports, have been obliged to 


engage in teaching of some sort in 
order to procure a residence of that 
kind. 

The effect of the treaty will be to 
remove all such obstacles and give 
Christian workers from the United 
States an opportunity to live or travel 
wherever they choose. In this way 
there can be a better arrangement of 
the missionary forces and also more 
time devoted to direct evangelistic 
work wherever it is thought best. 


A Moslem Manifesto. 
The Punjab Mission News, a paper 
published in Amritsur, India, and de- 
voted to the interests of missionary 
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work, published in a recent number 
of thelatest Mohammedan manifesto. 

This manifesto was issued at La- 
hore, and is circulated in India. It 
is signed by several of their lead- 
ing teachers, or men learned in the 
Koran. | 

This speaks for itself. The Mo- 
hammedans would like to counter- 
act, if possible, the Christian influ- 
ences which are being exerted among 
their women. | 


‘¢What, O Mohammedans! do 
you remember that blessed time 
when your forefathers spread the 
teaching of the unity of God in the 
whole world? Their labors are still 
your boast! To-day these great 
ones sleep in graves of excellent 
reputation, but you who pray for 
the repose of their souls, careless of 
the greatness of your trie faith, 
have reached such depths of degra- 
dation, that Christians, morning and 
evening, are wiping Islam out, and 
you sleep! If there is a remnant of 
the excellence of your great ones 
left you nowadays, then it is this 


only, that Mohammedan women are 


unmatched in the world for good- 
ness, modesty, obedience to their 
husbands, and adherence to the 


faith; but herein is the misfortune, - 
that they too are becoming snakes 


in your sleeves, and you do noth- 
ing! Behold the spies and be- 
guilers, English women of Christian 


missions, under pretense of educat- 


ing and teaching handiwork, go 
about teaching all your women-folk 
In every house, saying, ‘Why do 
you waste your lives? Come, be- 
come Christians, be free!’ and num- 
berless households have been de- 
stroyed (t.e., have become Christian) 
and are being destroyed. Especially 
are the tender, innocent, under-age 
girls of Hindus and Mohammedans 
taken in dolis to their schools, and 
there they are taught the Testa- 


ment, and hvmns which tell of 


Christ being the Son of God, and so 


the seeds of blasphemy are sown in 


their hearts. Whatever the seed 
sown is, that also will the fruit and 
harvest be. When from childhood 
these things are instilled into them, 
then when they grow older, nay, in 
two or three generations, all women 
being drawn to the Christian faith, 
and careless of their own, will go 


tians. Examples are not wanting. 


into the churches and become Chris- 


‘‘These Mission Englishwomen 
and their Hindu and Mohammedan 
servants who teach, take their 
women and girl pupils omSundays 
to church, and under bataiitn of 
Keeping them behind a red curtain, 
seat them in the midst of men, and 
they join in Christian worship, and 
Sing with them, and this is now 


common, and these things are to be 


found every where in cities. Women 
and girls become Christians in 
churches, and so blacken the face 
of their families (7. e., are a cause of 
shame and disgrace). If their rela- 
tives seek legal redress, missionaries 
spend hundreds of rupees and win 
the case in law courts. . 
‘‘Q Mohammedans! have you not 
even so much shame left as to make 


you save your wives and daughters 


from this dishonor and blasphemy, 


and to cause you to make proper 
arrangement yourselves for their 


education ? 

‘‘Some people labor under the 
delusion that these Mission English- 
women are appointed by Govern- 


ment. The Government interferes 


with no one’s faith; this is the work 
of missionaries only, who collect 
subscriptions to enable them to 
propagate their faith. If you forbid 
them to come into your houses, and 
decline to send your girls into their 
schools, they cannot force you. 
For this reason an authoritative 
declaration has been obtained from 
learned men of Islam, and is pub- 
lished. Let all men act upon it. 
Those who do not do so, alist will 
be published of their names, and 
they will be dealt with.” 


The following was the question 
submitted to the doctors of Islam : 


sav the learned in the 


faith, the understanders of the law, 
about this, that the English women 
of Christian Missions come into 
houses under cover of giving world- 
ly instruction, and go about teach- 
ing their own faith, employing 
Mohammedan women as their serv- 
ants and teachers? They do also 
by means of them spread their relig- 
ion. Isit lawful or not for Moham- 
medans to let their Women and chil- 


dren be educated or taught needle- 


work and so forth by these English 


women and their Mohammedan 


teachers, or is it lawful even to let 
them come amongst their women- 
folk? If a Mohammedan lets such 
women come into his household, 


does he transgress the law or not?” 
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This is the Fathwa of the Maul- 
vies : 
‘‘It is not at all right even to 


allow such women to come into 
houses, and to let the purdah 
women come before them, much less 
to let them give that religious teach- 
ing by which we see such great 
damage done to the faith. For these 


women come in reality in order that 


they may beguile Mohammedan 
women and make them Christians, 
and that then by means of them 
they may ensnare the men also. 
Therefore, whoever allows’ these 
women to come into his house, he 
does in truth destroy the root of 
his true faith, Islam. Whatever 
Mohammedan, therefore, does, by 
reason Of ignorance of the evil re- 
sults of his act, allow such women 
to come into his house, commits a 
great sin; and if, after he has been 
duly warned, he does not stop them, 
he is in great danger of losing his 

The lawyers declare : ‘‘ The unbe- 


lieving woman of another faith is as 


a strange man;”’ that is, just as it 


is unlawful for a woman to appear 
before a strange man, so it is not 
lawful to show herself to such a 
woman. It also written in the 
Sharu Mukhtar: 


‘‘TIt is not lawful for a Moham- 
medan woman to appear unveiled 


beforea Christian woman, a Jewess, 


or an infidel woman; yet, verily, if 
she have a slave of these religions, 
then it is lawful for her.” 
say, if the slave-girl of a Mohamme- 
dan woman is a Christian, Jewess or 
infidel, then it is lawful for a woman 
to appear before her slave. 

‘¢Let Mohammedans be extremely 
wary of such women, and on no ac- 
count let them come into their 
houses; nay. further, whatever 
street such women are in the habit 
of going to, itis incumbent on the 
chief man of it to use every effort to 
stop their going intothe houses of 
Mohammedans. If he hasthe power 
and does not use it, he too is a 
sinner.” 


BULGARIAN ANOYANCES.—Bulga- 
ria is now free from external press- 
ure, but her present ministry is 
about as tyrannical as if they were 
Russians. They carry rather a high 
hand, and men of broad culture 
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and liberal views, it is said, can. 
not work with them. Here is an i]. 
lustration. Atter several futile at. 
tempts a native Bulgarian pastor in 
a prominent city obtained an inter- 
view with the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Public Worship, 
in regard to persecutions to which 
he had been subjected, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 
Minister. Where do you hail 
from ? | 
Preacher. I was born in Macedonia, 
-M. When did you come to Orcha- 
nia and from whence? 
P. Two months ago from T—~, 
M. What is your business? 


P. Tam a preacher of the gospel. 
M. How many Protestants are 


_ there in O. where you live? 


P. There are five families and 20 or 
24 persons. | | 

M. Will you lie to me? There are. 
only two Protestants there and there 


1s no need of your preaching. 


P. But the people there have de- 
sired me, and my superior has sent 
me th: re to preach. | | 

M. Your superior has no authority 
inO. Hecan give orders only in L. 
Beside that Bulgarians must not 


preach. Let the Americans do the 


preaching. 

P. But my predecessor in O. was a 
Bulgarian. 

M. But youshall not preach. They 
will break your head if youdo. 

After abuse and threats the min-— 
ister said: ‘‘I will permit you to re- 
turn to O. on condition that you do- 
not preach. If you begin to preach 
I will send you out of the country. 
Come to-morrow and hear my decis- 
ion and then go.” 7 

The next morning this Methodist. 
Bulgarian preacher called for the 
final answer and one of the subordi- 
nates read to him the following: ‘‘It 
is permitted to I—— D——- to return 
to O—— and find himself work—not 
to remain idle.” The next day he 
found himself work preaching to his 
congregation. | 


DEACONESSES IN OROOMIAH, PER- 
stA.—At the ladies’ meeting of the 
International Missionary Union at 
Binghamton Mrs. Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Shedd said: The churches in Oroo- 
miah, Persia, all have deaconesses. — 
The intention is to select for this office 
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such women as are described in 1 
Tim. v.: 10, but it is not always pos- 


sible to find them. 

The larger churches are well or- 
ganized, and the pastor divides the 
female members into companies, 
placing over each a deaconess. It 


is her duty to look after the spirit- 


ual interests of her charge, to rec- 
oncile any who may have fallen 
into quarrels, to admonish them of 
neglected duty and to report to the 
pastor any cases which may require 
hisattention. The pastor at stated 
times meet these deaconesses and 
gives them needed instruction in the 
Bible and counsel. 

These different companies usually 
meet in the different parts of the vil- 


lage a short time after the afternoon 
church service for a prayer-meeting. 
During the winter, when the peo- 


ple are at leisure, the pastors often 


district their villages, and over each 
division places one of the deacon- 
esses. She directs those under her 
charge, and thus every house in 
the village is visited and every soul 
invited to meeting. Often the Bible 
is read and prayer offered in the 
houses. 

_ The missionary ladies hold meet- 
ings for Bible study with these dea- 
conesses from the various villages. 


In these the various methods of work 


are discussed and suggestions made 


and much prayer is offered for the 
divine help. 


V.—THE MONTHLY CONCERT OF MISSIONS. 


BY ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


For this month our subjects are 


South America and Cuba, Home Mis- 


sions, the Y. M. C. A. work and pa- 
pacy. We refer the reader on all 
these topics tothe great mass and 
variety of material found in these 
pages in this and previous numbers, 


particularly to the work of Alberto 


J. Diaz in Cuba, etc. In this number 
wecall attention mainly to Braziland 
the papacy in South America, and 
sundry facts as to Home Missions in 
the United States. 

BRAZIL. 

In Rio de Janeiro lives an old man 
for many years employed as colpor- 
teur by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He isa native of the Ma- 
deira Islands, whence he was ex- 
pelled with other converts to Prot- 
estantism in 1846. After years of 


wandering he was invited to Brazil 


to meet Dr. R. R. Kalley, just com- 
mencing his labors in the capital. 
Ever since he has been employed in 
distributing the word of God. 

He has raised a large family, but 
with his small salary (less than $40 a 
month) could give them only a prim- 
ary education. Three little boys re- 
mained at home; the oldest, Hen- 


rique, 12 years old, isa remarkably 


bright and promising child. His 


father had long hoped that the Lord > 


whom he had served so faithfully 
would honor him by accepting the 
gift of this son for the ministry, but 
the way had not appeared. At last, 
in June, 1885, it seemed necessary 
that the boy should commence to 


earn his own living. The father 


tried in vain to find a place for 
him in some business. Taking the 
failure«as a sign that God had bet- 
ter things in store, the old man de- 
cided to wait three months longer, 
and to spend the time in earnest 
prayer that God would provide the 
means to educate the boy. 

In this same month a young mis- 
slonary was preparing to leave the 
United States to join the Presbyte- 
rian mission in S. Paulo. The last 
Sabbath but one had arrived. An 
intimate friend of the family, a 
young man just commencing his 
business career, was a visitor in the 
cottage by the sea. 

At bed-time the younger of the 
two called his friend aside, and hand- 
ing him a roll of bills, said: ‘‘T feel 
that I must send this money with 
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you to Brazil. Ido not know why, 
but it has been on my mind all day, 
and the impulse is too strong to resist 
longer. Itis rare that I carry so much 
cash when I travel, but yesterday I 


this to pay my tailor, and aseries 


of unexpected interruptions kept me 
busy until the last moment before 


train time. Please take it with you 


and use as you think best.” 

After a six weeks’ voyage the cus- 
todian of this money landed on Bra- 
zilian soil. A month later a special 
providence let him into the secret of 
the old man’s prayers, and it became 
plain what it was that kept pulling 
all day long at his friend’s purse- 
strings that Sunday in America—the 
very day undoubtedly in which faith 
had determined to make its final 
effort. The money sufficed for travel- 
ing expenses and two months’ charges 


in the Paulo boarding-school. 


Before they had expired more money 
was on hand, and ever since, though 
often from unexpected sources, and 
always unsolicited save by prayer, 
the means have been graciously sup. 
plied to continue the boy’s education. 


WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN. 

It is not arare thing to meetin the 
interior towns women of lovely char- 
acter devoted to the Romish faith 
and observant of all its precepts, but 


taught to substitute Marv for Christ, | 


and to lavish on her the devotion due 
to Him alone. A favorite picture 
represents the Father and Son plac- 
ing a crown on the Virgin’s head, and 
the Holy Spirit as a dove descending 
upon her. A current pamphlet of 
thirty pages, octavo, is filled with 


: fabulous details of the Virgin’s life. 


We translate a portion. After de- 
scribing her resurrection and as- 
sumption and crowning by the three 
persons of the Trinity the writer 
proceeds: ‘‘She was thus proclaimed 
Queen and Mistress of all creatures, 
with entire control, bestowed by di- 
vinity, over them all, so that all de- 
pend on her, and receive from her 


hands virtues, graces, being and 
preservation; graces not only nat- 
ural, such as health, riches, rain, 
harvests and remedies, but also su- 
pernatural, as inspirations, aids and 
every gift: willing and commanding 
that nothing be granted or commu- 
nicated to creatures save by the 
hands of the lady, and that she be 
arbiter and mistress of all the wealth 
and treasures of God. ‘For,’ (the 
words of the Lord are literally 
quoted) ‘all our possessions are thine, 
as thoualways wast ours; and there. 
fore thou shalt reign with us for all 
eternity.’ ” | 

And this is the purest type of Ro- 
manism to be encountered in Brazil! 
And yet some doubt whether Brazil 
needs missionaries ! 


PAPAL DOCTRINE. 

So early as 1681 ‘‘a compendium of 
Christian doctrine” in the Irdian 
tongue was prepared by Romish mis- 
sionaries in Brazil, and printed in 
Lisbon in parallel columns of Portu- 
guese and Tupy, and reprinted by 
order of His Royal Highness in 1800. 
The following extract is a sample of 


the Christian doctrine:’” 


Mastery. How many places are there in the 
center of the earth which serve for the abode of 
souls ? 

Disciple. There are four. Hell, Purgatory, 
Limbo of children, and Limbo of the Holy 
Fathers. 

M. What is Hell ? 

D. It is a flaming, inextinguishable fire; and 
a place most horrible of penal suffering, and 
eternal torments of devils and of those dying in 
mortal sin. 

M. What is Purgatory ? 

D. It is a great fire a little above Hell, in 
which are the holy souls (amas santas) of those 
who died 1m grace, giving satisfaction for their 
sins for which they had not fully satisfied in this 
world. 

M. What is the limbo of children ? 

D. It is a dark cavern above purgatory in 
which are the children who died without bap- 
tism. | | | 

M. What is the Limbo of the Holy Fathers, 


_ or bosom of Abraham ? 


D. It is a cavern above the limbo of children, 
in which were anciently the souls of the Holy 
Fathers, before Christ our Lord took them out 
of it. es 

A pertinent question was first ad- 
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dressed to the writer, but he passes 
iton to every reader as pertinent to 
each, and not impertinent to any. 

‘What was your father doing, 
that my father died, and never knew 
that there was such a book as the 
Bible ?” 


I could excuse the fathers by alledg- _ 


ing that when they attempted to put 
the Bible in the hands of the last 
generation of Brazilians ‘the Book” 
was contraband. -But who will ex- 
cuse us if such a question is put to 
our children? 
bring the gospel in its fullness within 
reach of every one of the present 
generation in Brazil! 


HOME MISSIONS. 

JOSEPH COOK says the very fea- 
tures of our land hint a providential 
purpose, and that the rapid growth 
of population verifies the prediction. 
As the Jews were intrusted with the 
enarding of the first table of the law 
we seem to be intrusted with the 


working out of the principles of the 


second table. Duty to man as man 
and the heterogeneous character of 


our population seenis to afford us an 


opportunity, never before realized, 
toexemplify the assimilating power 
of the gospel. 

Certain great reforms seem to be 
imperatively deimanded in this land 
before we can accomplish our true 
destiny. There must, first of all, be 
successful resistance to the growing 
spirit of anarchy ; secondly, an ad- 
justment of the disturbed relations 
of employers and wage-workers, so 
as to prevent the aiarming strikes 
and outrages that interrupt com- 
merce, travel and business. Our 
elective franchise must either be re- 
stricted orregulated. Impartial suf- 
frage we believe in, but we doubt the 
expediency of universal suffrage. 
and especially do we beheve thatany 
man who perverts the ballot by brib- 
erv or in any way corrupts it should 
be permanently disfranchised, and 
So would we punish bribe-takers. We 
Would put in State’s prison any man 
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who prevents any other man from 


working. Strikes that countenance 
violence become treason against law 
and government. 

As to the religious character of our 
mixed population, another year will, 
we hope, give us a more accurate 
census. But it is said that, of our 


61,700,000 people, 70 per cent. belong 


to families of which oneor more per- 
‘sons are members of evangelical 
churches — 4,500,000 Methodists, 3,- 
700,000 Baptists, 1,000,000 Presbyte- 
rians, etc. Seventy per cent. of our 
people are native whites, and 12 per 
cent. more arenative blacks. Eighty 
per cent. of our people live in the 


rural districts. Theforeign-bornare 


only about 17 per cent., including 
Chinese as well as Europeans, some 
of whom are excellent Christians. 
As to the growth of the country, 
notwithstanding all the reverses to 
which it has been subjected since the 
formation of the Constitution, the 
extension of our domain, the in- 
crease of population, the develop- 
ment of resources, the progress of 
manufactures and the accumulation 
of wealth have astonished the world. 
The population in 1790 was 38,929,- 
214; now it probably approaches 66,- 
000,000. Great Britain and Ireland 


in18381a population of 24,000,000; 


in 1881, 34,000,000. Franceincreased 
froma population of 32,000,000 to 57,- 
000,000 in the same 50 years. But in 
these 50 years the United States ad- 
vanced from 13,000,000 to 50,060,000. 
In half a century the increase of 
population in our Republic was equal 
to the whole population of France at 
the end of that period. And to-day 
we havea majority of the English- 
speaking people of the world. 
Equally marked has been the ad- 
vance in wealth. In 1850 the total 
wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted to $22,500.000,000, while 
that of the United States was only 
$3,430,009,000. But 380 vears after- 
ward Great Britain and Ireland had 
$43,600,000,000, while the Unite! 
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States had gone up to $48, 950,000,000. 


Our national debt is becoming less 
every month, while that of leading 
nations in Europe is on the increase, 


Owing to immense standing armies. 


Such incentives to industry, such 
good wages, such favorable oppor- 
tunities for the poor to better their 
condition and such general content- 
ment and happiness among the 
masses of the people exist only here. 


~The followers of such demagogues as 


Most or of theorists such as George 
are comparatively few, mostly for- 
eigners, as are nearly all Anarchists. 
In 1880 we had only five persons out 
of every 1,000 who were the objects 
of public charity ; but in Europe the 
number was five times greater. 


ACCORDING to Rev. Frederick How-. 


ard Wines, Secretary of the National 
Prison Association, the census of 
1880 showed nearly 60,000 convicts 
in all the various grades of prisons 
in the United States; 11,000inmates 


of reformatories; in all, a criminal 


population, actually incarcerated, of 
70,000. Heestimates that the next 
census will give 75,000 or 80,000 in 
the prisons; 15,000 in the reforma- 


tories; in all between 90,000 and 100,- 


000 men, women and children con- 
fined for some crime or offense. 
Among the 60,000 in prison in 1880 


nearly 10,000 had been sentenced for. 


terms over five years or for life. The 
direct cost of maintaining the pris- 


ons is $15,000,000; of police, $15,000,- 
000. While the expenses borne by | 


the public on account of proceedings 
against criminals in the 2,000 courts 


and before 80,000 justices of the peace | 


in the United States, and the losses 
incurred by means of them, is some- 
thing enormous. State prison re- 
ports show anincreaseof convictions 
for high crimes one-third more than 
20 years ago. 

The large number of 
arrivals from Europe is undoubtedly 


a potent agency in the growth of 


crime. A very large proportion of 


the arrests made by the police are of 
persons of a foreign origin. The in- 
fluence of the gambling-room and 
the saloon in originating, fostering 
and perpetuating crimes of all kinds 
can hardly be overestimated. 


THE pen of Mr. Warner Vanorden 
we think we recognize in these stir. 
ring paragraphs: 

We are come to a crisis unequaled 
since the Reformation, and church 
and state are beset with dangers 
threatening social progress. 

I. Note first the immense, un- 
ceasing and ever enlarging influx of 
foreigners—more than a thousand 
souls a day—mostly ignorant and 
irreligious, often discontented and 
restless, and not seldom vicious and 
criminal. Our civilization is thus 
undergoing dilution. We are en- 
gorging ourselves with crude bar- 
barism, far beyond the possibilities 
of easy assimilation. 

II. The country towns of the East, 
the old-time nurseries of our nation- 
al piety—suffering from the attrac- 
tion of cities and the alluring invi- 
tations of the West, 1n part depopu- 
lated of the former devout stock, 
and rapidly filling with foreigners, 
hostile or indifferent to evangelical 
religion, threaten now to paganize 
our future rural population. Relig- 
ious indifferencereplaces devoutness, 
and there creep in spiritualism and 
various low forms of fanaticism, fol- 
lowed by lunacy, vice and crime. 

III. In the South eight millions of 
freedmen and their descendants, a 


distinctiveand utterly unassimilated 


people, doubling in numbers every 
twenty years, of whom scarce 10 
per cent. can read, appeal in tones 
monitory rather than suppliant, not 
only to benevolence, but to patriot- 
ism, nay, even to the instinct of self- 
preservation. Among large masses 
of the white population of the South 
illiteracy and degradation are as 
great as among the negroes. 

IV. In the West new villages and 
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cities constantly crystallize out of 


diverse and often inferior social frag- 
ments, which come from all lands 
and races. Foundations are forming 
of future states, that must be god- 
less, immoral and dangerous if not 
possessed and controlled by the mili- 
tant church. 

Vv. And even more alarming and 


pressing is the problem of our mod- 
ern cities. In 1800 our entire popu- 


tation, except some three per cent., 
wasrural. In 1850 twelve per cent. 
lived in cities, and now a quarter of 
our citizenship. In 2000 a.p., one- 
third of our population will be civic. 
Commerce, manufactures, railroads, 
sanitary reform and infrequency of 
wars have made it possible for 
enormous masses of men and women 
to swarm atcertain centers. Social 
congestion and disease result. Pov- 
erty becomes the grievance of hun- 
dreds of thousands, vice abounds, 
and socialism and anarchism arise 
to mock at wealth and culture and 
to assail society. Thus in New York 
nearly one million of human beings 
dweli in tenement houses ; and the 
prevalent social depravity which 
like physical contagion flourishes 
nowhere so virulently as in crowds, 
bids fair to rival the common per- 
sonal discomfort and discontent. 
From these overcrowded retreats of 
human misery, churches and all self- 
supporting institutions of social or 
religious culture flee away. In 1840 
there was in New York one Protes- 
tant church to 2,000 of population; 
now there is one to 4,000. A like 
fate seems to impend over all our 
great or growing cities. And these 


misbegotten, unfed, untaught 


unhappy multitudes are American 
citizens, and at the ballot-box peers 
of the most eminent of our voters; 
their political freedom, a perilous 
privilege for them, is a fearful men- 
ace for us. | 

It is no exaggeration whatever, to 
Say that all our institutions and our 
very civilization are challenged and 
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threatened by facts so colossal and 
portentous. For these evils there 


is but one thorough and lasting 
remedy—the gospel—which, that it 
may be practiced, must be preached ; 
and not only from pulpits of self- 
sustaining churches, but in the high- 
ways and by-ways, in the hovel as 
in the hall, on the hill-top and 
in the wilderness. The pastor and 
the church must be supplemented 
by the Home Board and the mis- 
sionary. Nor have we begun to 
realize the vastness of the work the 
Lord has called us to do. 


SUGGESTIVE PARAGRAPHS. 

IF there was any district of which 
the missionary must despair, any 
one would have said it must be 
that apparently God-forsaken region 
of Tierra del Fuego, southern-most 
inhabited land of this Western hemi- 
sphere. Yet the very misery of the 
people, the very hopelessness of 
their condition, drew to their shores 
devoted men, whose inspiration in 
life was the doing of good. One 
g¢roup of such perished of absolute 
Starvation on inhospitable 
coast. Another was murdered in 
cold blood, in an ebullition of savage 


hate and fury. To-day if you visit . 


that coast, you find a Christian vil- 
lage there, in which, instead of the 
miserable wigwams, cottages have 
been erected, gardens have been 
planted and fenced, roads have been 
made, cattle and goats have been 
introduced; polygamy, witchcraft, 
infanticide, wrecking, theft, and 
other vices have been abolished. 


A grammar of the language, an ex- 


tensive vocabulary and dictionary, 
had been prepared ; among the books, 


the Gospel by Luke, and the Acts of 


the Apostles. The list of church mem- 
bership, years ago, enrolled one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven names. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE declared the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley the most magnificent 
abode which the Almighty ever pre- 
pared for the habitation of man. 
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This central vale, touching the EKast- 
ern and Western mountains, and 
holding the nation into a geographi- 
cal unity, this imperial domain 
through which descends the father 
of waters, draining the snows of a 
thousand peaks and fed by the cur- 


rents springing from a thousand 


lakes, was discovered by the chival- 
rous vanguards of French and papal 


enterprise and exploration, and few 


events in our history are of equal 
importance with that long, fierce 
fight, which gave the supremacy of 
the infinite West, not to the French- 
man and the Jesuit, but to the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Protestant. 
THE largest city in Dakota, Sioux 
Falls, has 11,000 inhabitants. Ten 


years before it had but 697. 


FOURTEEN yearsago, at Normal, I[l., 
six girls metin a student’s room to 


hold a prayer-meeting for girls espe- 


cially. Work sprang from their 
prayers : an association was formed ; 


they banded themselves together, 
with the high and holy purpose of 
the development of Christian char- 
acter; that they might not be mere 
nominal Christians, but active work- 
ers, for whose lives the world would 
be better. They organized the first 
women’s association ; another was 
formed in Northwestern College, IIL., 
in 1875; in 1876, one in Olivet College, 
Mich.; in 1881, one in Westerville, 
O. These knew nothing of each 
other’s existence, and it may well 
seem a divine suggestion which 
came at almost the same time to dif- 
ferent girls in different places. The 
firstidea of unified work was in 1883, 
when a constitution was suggested, 
and associations formed in many 
places on the same plan. Last year 
there were 135 associationsin twenty- 
five different States, and perhaps 
9,000 young women banded together. 
—(Selected.) 


VI.—EDITORIAL NOTES 


Private Missionary Enterprises. 
So many of these are springing up 
all over the church, and we are re- 
ceiving so many appeals for our in- 


dorsement and for space in the RE- 


VIEW to set forth their claims, that 
we feel constrained to say a word on 
the subject, and perhaps we cannot 
do it better than to givehere our re- 
ply to an application of this kind 
just received, and one that had many 


things to commend it. 

DEAR SirR.— We return herewith your 
statement and appeal which as editors we 
think it unwise to publish. The missionary 
public will regard the REVIEW as indorsing 
this private enterprise and indirectly ap- 
pealing forhelp. This were a bad precedent 


for ustoestablish. The circulation of the 


REVIEW is now becoming large and its influ- 
ence still larger. Wemust be very careful 
how we open the door to applications for our 
official indorsement of private schemes. 
Many a man who is conducting such may be 
a worthy and consecrated man; butof this 
we cannot always be sure. Moreover your 
enterprise is a personal affair, without any 
backing from any church, denomination, or 


ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


organization. People will naturally ask 
why, if this is a good thing, you should set 
up entirely on your own responsibility 3; and 
since you pay over, aS you say, every cent 
received by you, whence your support 
comes? We have not the knowledge that 
justifies us in vouching for your honesty 
and responsibility, however little doubt we 
may have orit. Your 9th report acknowl- 
edges receipts but givesno account of ex- 


penditures, whichis hardly a business meth- 


od,and will look to the public suspicious. 
You will see that as editors we may not do 
what we might as persons, or individuals. 
We must not commit the Review to such an 
enterprise until we are fully satisfied by 
personal knowledge of its perfect claim to 
public recognition and confidence. We 
should lay ourselves open to deserved cen- 
sure 1f we wereto do otherwise. 

- We write frankly because a principle is at 
stake. In last week’s Independent there 
appears a statement tothe effect that there 
isa Mission to the Jews in this city (we 
withhold the name) ‘‘ which publishes no 


‘financial account whatever, and has refused 


to show it to us when asked.” 

We are pained to hear it, for many feel. 
a deep interest in its success 3 but this pol- 
icy, if persisted in, will prove fatal. Noso- 
ciety, much less no individual, can gain and 
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hold public confidence unless its financial 
account is matter of public record. 

In view of the scores of new agencies 
springing upall over the country whichare 
responsible to no one, we feel the absolute 
necessity of being on the alert, and never 
giving Our indorsement to anything of 
which we have not a personal knowledge. 

Very truly and fraternally, 
EDITORS. 


The Importance of Cities is grow- 
ing upon all thinking men. They 
are becoming more than ever the 
centers of population and the sources 
of influence. Picton’s maxim was: 
‘‘Always keep your center strong: 
put your best men there.” The 
maxim that is good in war is good in 
peace: in fact war is eternal. We 
are never through with the cam- 
paign of the ages and the conflict of 
right and wrong. The ‘‘bestmen” 
are not the most brilliant, but the 
most heroic; not those who draw 
the biggest crowds but who are most 
drawn to the most destituteand neg- 
lected. Some men and women who 
are the salt of of our city population 
are not known in the public prints, 
but they are known in the back al- 
leys and slums. Their kingdom 
comes, not with observation, but 
where it comes there comes the sav- 
ing power of the gospel. 


The New Japanese Oonstitution. 
THERE is one provision in the new 


Constitution of Japan, limiting the 
right of suffrage to persons who pay 
taxes to the amount of $25 a year. 
There ought to be some property 
qualification for voters in this coun- 
try large enough to shut out from 
the right of suffrage lazy, viscious 
and irresponsible persons. If aman 
does not value the right of suffrage 
enough to make the needful exer- 
tion which would give him a title to 
it, he ought not to be intrusted with 
the right. As a nation, we have 
sold the suffrage right too cheaply. 
This democratic idea of universal 
manhood suffrage works disas- 
trously in practice. Ina millennial 
State of society, where every citizen 
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was virtuous, intelligent aud truly 
patriotic, universal suffrage might 
be safe, but we have not reached 
that state yet. 


Missions and the New Theology. 

JOSEPH COOK well says in one of 
his Boston lectures, ‘‘ The strength 
of missions has been found, by pro- 
longed and most varied experience, 


to consist of these three things: The © 


belief in the necessity of the New 


Birth, the belief in the necessity of 


the Atonement, the belief in the ne- 
cessity of Repentence in this life.” 
Apropos of this, one of the oldest 
and foremost missionaries, Rey. Wil- 
liam Ashmore, D.D., testifies what 
he has observed of the working of 
the ‘*‘New Theology,” both abroad 
andathome. Citing from a periodi- 
cal publication, printed in the inter- 
est of this latest drift of speculative 
thought and thinking, Dr. Ashmore 
reaches the following generaliza- 
Mont... 

‘* From this,and other material of the same 


sort, it will be seen, and can be shown, that 
the New Theology as there expounded is a con- 


census of certain views of Unitarianism, Uni- 


versalism, ‘Higher Cviticism,’ Evolutionism, 
Rationalism, Phariseeism, Sadduceeism, Pan- 
theism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, mixed 


in with Christianity. The men who criticise 


old-fashioned Christians for holding to a the 
ology which they show to be Pauline now offer 
in its place a theology which they claim to be 
only Clementine, and which is also heathen. 
‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’”’. 


_ Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 


ITis probably known to most of our 
readers that one of the editors, Dr. 


Pierson, has resigned the pastoral 


charge of Bethany Church, Phila- 
delphia. Notwithstanding  state- 
ments made by a portion of the sec- 
ular press, there was no cause or oc- 
casion for this step in any contro- 


versy or moral issue, either with the | 


church or any individual in it. Dr. 
Pierson felt that the pastoral care 
of this immense flock was too oner- 
ous; and that God had called him to a 
wider work of missionary evangelism, 
at least for a time, in the dissemina- 
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tion of knowledge of thefacts about 
modern missions and the arousing of 
interest and zeal in reference to the 
work of the world’s salvation. 
Thesession of Bethany Church pro- 
posed that their pastorshould retain a 
a sort of unique connection with itas 
a sort of missionary pastor orbishop ; 
thatthus heshould gofreely wherever 
called of God to stir up greater ac- 


tivity in the church at large. But 


on mature consideration Dr. Pierson 
foresaw that such a relation might 
interfere with both the calling of 
another pastor, and with his cordial 
acceptance of such call, and in or- 
der to leave the field without any 
such hindrance, he preferred to sever 
his connection entirely. When a 
new pastor is called, should he coin- 


cide, such a missionary bishopric 


may beinstituted,and the previous 
pastor be invited to resume connec- 
tion with the church in this new re- 
lation. | 

Whether this plan be feasible or 
not remains to be tested. But 
should it be adopted and prove a suc- 


cess, Bethany Church will add to its. 


world-wide reputation: for evangel- 
istic work a new feature, namely, 
helping a pastor, who is admitted 
to possess eminent fitness for such a 
work, to go about freely among the 


churches in this and other lands to 


arouse and stimulate missionary 
zeal, information and consecration. 

Dr. Pierson, after a few months 
spent in England, Scotland and Ire- 


land, expects to return to this coun- | 


try and will be open to any call of 
God, and to any work which may 
seem to be of God. 

Meanwhile this REVIEW will not 
suffer by his temporary absence, but, 
on the contrary, will be benefited 
by his visit abroad. His editorial 
relation to it and his work upon it, 
will go on the same as if he had re- 
mainedin Philadelphia. Freed from 
a great pastoral charge, devoting all 
his time, energy and gifts to the 
cause of missions, with apostolic 


INov., 


zeal and consecration, and meeting 
and mingling freely with the leaders 
of missionary thought and the great 
army of missionary workers abroad, 
he will beable to enrich the pages of 
the REVIEW with contributions of 
rare value from his own eloquent 
pen, and enlistin its behalf the pens of 
several of the most eminent writers 
on mission themes on the other side 


of the water. 


Dr. Pierson sails for Great Britain 
Nov. 9, in response to aloud call from 


the Central Committee in Edin- 


burgh, which conducted his mission. 
ary campaign in Scotland in 1888, 
J. M.S. 


Death of Dr. Theo. Christlieb of Bonn. 


THE departure of this grand man 
from the ranks of the living with- 
draws from the sphereof missionary 
activity one of the most apostolic 
men it was ever our privilege to 
know. It may be doubted whether 
any man of our generation has at 56 
years of age reached a pinnacle of 
true greatness more exalted. He 
was born at Wurtemberg in 1833, and 


studied at Tubingen. He afterward 


taught in France, then preached at 


Islington, where he also lectured to 


cultivated Germans; then some 
twenty-four years since he returned 
to Germany, and since 1868 has been 
university preacher and professor at 
Bonn. 

Germany presented no man who 
could cope more successfully with 
modern rationalism. Those who in 


1873 heard him at the Evangelical 


Alliance in New York will remember 
his martial bearing, his peculiar 
manliness of mien, his ringing clar- 


ion tones, his marvelous handling of 


English, his unction, his powerful 
logic, his magnificent metaphors, his 
startling antitheses, his overwhelm- 
ing exposure of the rottenness ofthe 
basis of rationalistic philosophy. 
After he had given the substance of 


his masterly paper in Association 


Hall, the repetition of that paper 
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without abridgment was so impera- 
tively demanded that he was con- 


strained to deliver it entire, at Dr. 
Adams’ church. There I heard it— 


and it took nearly four hours to de- 


liver—but I would have sat another. 


four hours, willingly. No one who 
heard it willforget it. Itis publish- 
edin full in the proceedings of the 
alliance; and is the substance of all 
that is found in extenso in ‘‘Modern 
Doubt and Christian Belief,’? which 
is the great classic on infidelity. 
- But Dr. Christlieb was as eminent 
as an advocate of missions. His lit- 
tle book, ‘‘ Foreign Missions,’’ mod- 


estly put forth, was the first brief. 
resume of the whole work and field 


which late years have produced. 
Within the compass of 260 18mo 
pages the whole field is given as 


by a bird’s eye glance; accurate sta- 
tistics, gleaned facts, and helpful 
hints, interspersed and adorned by 
some of the most eloquent appeals to 
be foundin any language. We had 
hoped that he would have lived to 
have issued a new edition bringing 
this invaluable compendium down to 
the present date. In its way, it has 
had as yet no rival. 

What a blessing God gave to the 


world when, in the very hot-bed of 


German neology and mysticism and 
rationalism, he set this brilliant, 
saintly scholar, who could smite to 
the earth such giants as Strauss, 
Schleiermacher, Baur,  JRenan, 
Fichte and Hegel, and at the same 
time lead the hosts of God in an of- 
fensive warfare against the powers 


VII.—_ORGANIZED MISSIONARY WORK AND 
STATISTICS. 


“Beformed (Dutch) Church in America. 


SECRETARY. Rev. H. N. Coss, D.D., 26 ReavE 
STREET, NEw YORK,N. Y. 
REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1889. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old ac- . 

Contributions from | | 

Churches........... - $41,589 17 
Contributions from 

Sunday Schools..... 11,672 58 
Contributions from 

Individuals.......... 22,086 43 
Miscellaneous 

GIOB. 4,417 92 

$93,142 24 


Less Amount paid in 
South America...... 
Cash received on de- 


$10 $93,132 24 


Cash borrowed from 
37,500 00 
| $131,961 89 
Expenditures. 
Administration expenses....... 6 53 
General Security Fund........... 2,047 50 
Loans and interest............... 22,377 21 
| | $131,761 89 
Total deficit dueat bank.......... $23,500 00 


STATISTICS OF THE REF’D (DUTCH) CH. IN AMERICA, GEN’L SYNOD. 


MISSIONARIES (NATIVE WORKERS.) CHURCHES. 


China 3} 1961 1] 8115) 21| 26; 8| Jl ..{ 12] 186)$2,367 66 
India..... 8} ssi 8| 16 3 210| 213) 231,711) 79) 14 103 | 3,171] 611 46 
Japan......| 3] 20] 9] 2| 14| 25]18 17| 35] 2.517! 610] 20 6| 373] 5,078 95 
Total..../14} 127/23 | 3] 30 5al26 248| 274 511 5,089) 762| 45 121 | 3.7301$8,058 07 
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Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
Secretaries, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 1, 1889. 
Receipts.  Hxpenditures. 
Balance from old ac- Payments toMissions..... eee 848,189 45 
Receipts from ' Balance to new account....... ..-. 981,166 72 
Receipts from Wo- $932,893 57 
man’s Board..... see 278,904 17 *This amount must be — to these 
Receipts from Sab- funds. Omitting this item there isan ac- 
bath Schools........ 33,400 55 tual deficit of $44,696.62 in the transactions 


of the year. Attention is especially called 


Receipts from Lega- to two facts: 1. The general decrease in 


145,061 95 the receipts... 2. The large amount con- 

L/ | Receipts from Indi- tributed by the Woman's Board. An inde- 

pendentSynod has been founded in Brazil, 

86,200 05 852,815 85 With the cordial approval of the Northern 
Borrowed from In- | and Southern Presbyterian Churches. In 

vestment Fund..... *75,863 34 Africa also the work has advanced, and 


everywhere throughout the many fields oc- 
: cupied by the Missions of the Board there 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NORTH. - 
Missiona’ies|Native W’kers|Churches, Etc. Schools. 
4 . 
ei | S| 8 oie 2a] gs: 
Mexico......... 5} | 10] 17] 26] 24) 44) 94) 85] 5,033] 268) 29] 1,795| 41] 1,292/$4,219 
South America| 15| | 20| 1| 23| 441 8| 3] 41/ 2,780 1) 761! 23! 1,052] 7,423 
12) | 11] 9] 10] 30} 3) 4) 27, 34) 15) 1,266) 11] 1,362] 17; 519) 530 
18 | 87/ 2| 62/101] 21| 11/156] 188] 24) 1,106) ..| 4,623) 15| 9,462] 1,152 
Siam and Laos.| 5, | 11] 31) 1} 4/27; 32] 12| 993] 162| ..| 555/23] 243 
if 14, | 41) 7] 56,104} 20] 38/201; 259] 41) 3,852] 313) 13} 2,656|118] 2,613] 2,034 
if JAPAN... 4; | 20) 41) 63] 18) 20) ..| 88) 30) 4,345) 968) 29) 2,000) 11) 1,130] 7,814 
6| | 33| 54] 36] 50/157| 243] 25) 2,200] 225] 19! 4,878)122] 3,164] 2,280 
5/89| 12) 1| 22| 35) 4| 37/160} 20] 1,534] 63! 6| 4,620/140] 6,032] 7,355 
Total foreign.. | 86/89|176/34'280 490/191 191 839 1,167] 295 
Indians......... | 15] | 9)..] 20, 29} 14, 4) 16] 34] 22) 1,713] 186] 510] 10] 345] 3,054 
Chinese and | | 
U.S.A.......] 3] | 4) 1] 8) 13) 8] 8) 4) 388] 51] 4] 52>] 20) 1,073} 2,199 
532/151 195 868 1,209] 321|25,359|3,070 543,27 004 38,741 


General Synod of the Reformed Pres- This Board reports for 1888 an increase 


byterian Church in North America. amounting to $4,500. 


It has one mission at Rurki (Roorkee), Sa- 
SECRETARY, Rev. D. Steet, D.D.,2102SPRina haranpur district, North-West Provinces of 


GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, India: 8 outstations; foreign workers, 
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11,of which 4 ordained, 3 unordained, 1 Juvenile Fund.............. -- £1,739 15 0 
medical missionary and 8 missionaries’ Edinburgh Committee........ 2,240 0 O 
wives; 12 native helpers, 2 teachers, 8 Legacies............eeee. specs 945 1 il 
preaching places. Average attendanceat 1,745 8 5 
each, 75; adherents, 100; 1 organized Students’ Missionary Society. 305 «6 — 2 
church, and 18 communicants,6added dur- Miscellaneous.........seeceeee 991 14 8 
ing the year; 2 Sabbath schools with 40 ee 
scholars. Amount contributed by natiye & 
Presbyterian Church of England. For Missions...........00... 12,909 0 4 
SECRETARY MR. JOHN BELL, 13 FENCHURCH ome charges........... ek 7 38 iil 
AVENUE, LonDon, C. 
Amount drawn on account.... w 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1888. 
£ 3s g, Balance on new account..... 498 12 ll 
Balance from last account..... 295 18 2 | 7 —— 
Congregational contributions. 6,061 1 0 £14,374 4 4 
STATISTICS. 
Mission- Native 
wries. Workers. a 
Rampore (India)...... No reports. |.....].... 
| 429) 18| 11140] 8 | 100g) 75 6,016 | 44 | 3,597 | 212 | 4 | 34 
This Board pays especial attention to 
medical work, twoof its ordained and nine Investments repaid..... 
of the unordained missionaries being medi- Miscellaneous.......... 
calmen. The missions have suffered from | , 
the enforced absence of some of the mis- 
Payments. 
sionaries, but generally are in a hopeful |  “ * 
condition. — For expenses of mission in 3 
Mission to the Jews reports expenditures For expenses of mission in ; 
amounting to £1,2503s. 1d. It employs one 
missionary and assistantin London, White- General expenses, printing, : | 
chapel; and a medical missionary in Mor- secretary, 
rocco. It is expected that he willreceive Interest and investments...... 838 2 2 
the assistance of an ordained evangelist,as Balance on hand in bank...... 1.993 1 4Y% 
the work opens up most encouragingly | — 
among the Arabs and Berbers, Over 330 
In addition to the general 
visits have been made to the houses of the : 
people. Treasurer’s Report, the 
| = Treasurer for the India mis- 
| sion acknowledges Govern- 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, England, ment grants for schools... 
SECRETARY; REV. JostAH THOMAS,M. A., 28 me 
BRECKFIELD Roap SouTH, LIVERPOOL. | 
| MECICING, CIC. .,. 7 2 
REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1888. | | 
574 15 10% 
Balance from last account..... 1,106 15 8 | 2,683 14 1% 
4,792 26 2% Total expense of Assam | 
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STATISTICS. 
Mission-| Native 
aries. | helpers. no n 
miO| A OF an Da Aan Oo 
Assam ..... 4 10 | 11 | 24 58 | 186) 8,080 | 5,184 | 294) 186} 6903 | 4,197 (769 11 9 
| 


. 


The Society also carries on work in Brit- Zenana Fund..................-. 4,246 5 7 
tany where it has three missionaries. Nosta- Miscellaneous.................... 3415 711 
tistics are given in such form that they can be a ae 
tabulated, but the work seems to be progres- | £42,185 5 6 

The regular basis of expendi- 


ne ture made up of the contribu- 

: tions and a certain propor- 

° | : | tion of securities and lega- 
United Presbyte rian QOhurch of Scot- cies amount to...........++-.-£2%,080 8 8 


land. To this were added certain spe- 
SECRETARY, Rev. James BucHANAN, CoLLEGE CIA) 9152 10 10 


\ 


_ REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC 81, 1888. Making a total of.............. £36,182 19 6 

Contributions, donations, etc... 21,946 2 9 1 


Expenses of mission............. 30,561 11 3 


Contributions to £20,000 Effort. 3,693 3 4 19 6 


STATISTICS OF UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


| | Missrionarizs. [NATIVE WoRKERS.| ScHOOLS. 
| nn 
m ome 
sis si | 4 
Jamaica..........| 46 | 14 |17]..]..].. 14] 16] 80 |...) 127|10,614] 80] 7,471 
5 2 ee ee 1 ee ee 3 388 ee eee 
Old Calabar...... 8 24 6; 3 15 7 41 458] 1 564 
Kaffria............ 11 39 %5 | 2,852] 438) 1,735 
India.............] 10 | 9 [11] 37] 164 | 87| 318| 85| 4,830 
4 9 3 4 | 20 47 895) 6 67 
Japan.... eeee 4 5 3 ee ee 2 ee 6 700 ee ° 
.. 185149) 211 41 20! 90} 304 J114 617! 16,363] 233 114,676 


* Four of these are ordained medical missionaries. 


Various 32,375 7 
Free Investments, etc., paid up...... 10,774 0 0 


SECRETARY, Dr. GrorGe SmiTuH, C. I, E., 15 
NORTH BANK STREET, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Expenditures: 


s. d. 
8. | 
Balance from old accounts..... 8674 lu 7 General charges and home ex ae 
Collections and do- PENSEB. 


Investmentsand transferences 14,970 0 0 


veces Balance to new accounts ...... 13,810 19 11 


Legacies. 9,495 17 1 | 
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STATISTICS FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


MISSIONARIES Native a SCHOOLS. 333 

12| 30) 18) .. 9] 110). .|20) 2,083) 376|11) 201{ 18,098) £520 11 1 
Kaffraria...... 9| 66 10) 13) 9) .. | 2] 87] 23)..) 9] 3,164) 238] 6! 55) 3,548 589 2 8 
Natal.......... 3} 20) 5) 6 .. 13) 45)..] 1] 615) 128] 6} 14 195 136 10 2 
Livingstonia..| 1} 13) 4] 7 .. 16} 10} 2,303 .16 9 
New Hebrides,| 2} 1) 1 --| 37) ..|..] 2] 3840) 67]..| 16) 256 306 10 0 

29} 183| 50| 35] 33|_.. 8681 1821. .]33] 6,2791 818|28! 298} 25,052] £1,608 10 8 


Presbyterian Ohurch of Oanada. 


SECRETARY, Rev. WILLIAM REID, D.D., Tor- 
ONTO, CANADA. | 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1889 
Receipts. 


General and fiscal contributions. $42,338 5 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 


Expenditures. 
Balance from old account........ $5,552 87 
General mission expenses........ 73,186 49 
General home expenses.......... > as 


Asthe statements of the different mis- 
sions are pesented in very different forms, 
the arrangement of these tables is not sat- 


ciety, western division......... 29,700 57 +=isfactory. They are not presented as com- 
Balance..... 9,961,483 plete, simply as indicating so far as we 
) could gather from the Annual Report the 
$82,000 58 work being done by the Board. | 
STATISTICS, 
MISSIONARIES. ScHOOLS, ETc. 
| ® 
| 
| 2 2 s |= 
New Hebrides...| 20| 3|....|..... 6| 100| 319| 18] 5|...... 1| 428 |$775 00 
Central India...| 8}....| 5 | 12 | 14 | 31 8 
Total........ 18| 4| 19 | 23! 19| 61 | 230 | 3,420| 247| 7/1......1 42 | 2,755 | $60 00 
N. W. Indians...| 9/12] 9] 4] 6] 19]...... 178} 4%] 38] 102) 11 317} 51 00 
Grand total.| 20 | 16 | 26 | 33 | 25 | 84 | 230 | 3,598 | 294 | 10 | 102 | 53 | 3,072 | 111 00 
| | 


* There are 15 other missionaries connected with this mission, but as they are supported 
by the Free Church of Scotland and the Australian Societies, they are not included here. 


United Presbyterian Ohurch (America). 


SECRETARY, Rev. J. B. Daves, D.D., 186 N. 
18TH StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1889. 


Receipts. 
From Presbyteries...... $52,792 71 
Legacies........ 


Sabbath 11,838 84 


From Ladies’ Auxiliary .............. 8,540 78 

Miscellaneous 18,107 25 

$108,585 13 
Expenditures. 

Debt in fuel, also specials............ 21,562 16 

Investment by terms of bequest...... 4,000 00 


General 8,609 72 
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STATISTICS OF UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (AMERICA). ie 
Mission-| Native | | | 
aries. | workers. | Churches, etc. | Schools, etc. 
| | 
Ss |g OF = = 2 = 
ae is 9/20); 11 158} 8 | 6,188! 1,495; 67 3,488) 1389 3,938 $579 80 
Esypt......| 5 |100] 11 | 17] 10 | 228) 26 | 2,624] 2,346] | 4,85, 97 | 5,701] 6,974.00 
Total.......| 10 | 175) (0 | 21 | 331] 34 | 8,712] 1,874] 145 | 7,773) 236 9,639) $7,558 30 


VIIIL_PROGRESS OF MISSIONS: MONTHLY 
BULLETIN. 


Africa.—‘‘.There are to-day, within the 
lake region of East Africa, extending tothe 


coast from Kilimanjaro in the North, to the 


highlands of the Shiré in the South (not 
reckoning some little out-stations), 44 
Protestant missionaries, inclusive of the 


unordained, such as physicians, artisans, 


etc., male and female. A small number itis 
true, compared with theextentof the region, 
which is from fiveto six timesaslargeas the 


Whole German Empire; but then 15 years 


ago two little missionary attempts were all 
that was to be found there,and this advance 
has cost much, not in money merely, but in 
the sacrifice of human lives and health ; 
for at least fifty men and several women 
have given up their lives for East Africa. 
There have not yet been great visible re- 
sults ; the baptisms which have taken place 
are perhaps about 1,800 in all, but the diffi- 
culties have been both numerous and pecu- 
liar.” | 

—A correspondent of The Christian (Lon- 
don), writing from Gibraltar, says: ‘‘ We have 
had very cheering tews from Morocco. A won- 
derful work has sprung up among the Spanish 
and Jewish people of Tangier. Meetings, com- 
menced two or three mouths ago, have been 


held in Spavish, addressed throug) an interpre-— 


ter by some brethren of the North African Mis- 
sion, and there has been an inten e cagerness to 
hear the truth. The Holy Spirit has carried 
home the gospel message with conviction to 
many hearts, and a few days ago the brethren 
informed me that seventeen Jewish and Spanish 
converts were baptized, and others were wait- 
ing for baptism. The meetings have been 
crowded night after night, so much so that the 
friends in Tangier contemplate hiring a music- 
hall, at present used for midnight revelry and 
sin. This revival has aroused the enmity of 
both rabbi and priest, consequently bitter per- 
secution has followed. Several Jewish inqui- 
rers have been beaten in the synagogue, con- 


ment, and the priests have offered bribes and 
made threats to the Spanish converts to induce 
them to cease attending the meetings, but so 
far the converts are holding firm.” 

—The mail steamer ‘‘Congo” from the West 


Coast of Africa and the Canary [Islands brings 


news of the most revolting human sacri- 
fices. The old king of Eboe died a few months 
ago, and his funeral ceremonies were made 
the occasion of the sacrifice of at least forty 
human beings. More were held in readiness 
to be sacrificed when certain traders arrived 
and put an end to the horrible butchery. Verily 
Africa needs the gospel.—Jndian Witness. 
—At Banza Manteke, on the Congo River, 
69 were recently baptized in the Baptist 
Mission. The work is becoming increasing- 
ly encouraging at all the stations. 
—Henry M. Stanley seems to be emerg- 
ing safely from hislong and dangerous ex- 
periences in Central Africa, and is expected 
at Mombassa, a port on the East Coast, in a 
little more than a month. | 
--A Christian tribe, surrounded by pagans, 
has just been discovered in the heart of 
Africa. They had never before seen a white 
man. While their religious ideas are crude, 
still they have a priesthood, the cross, and 


other emblems of Christianity. They are 


believed to have been exiled from Abyssin- 
in about 800 years ago.—Catholic Review. 
—The Southern Presbyterian Church pro- 
pose to establish a mission on the Congo. 
Belgium.—Cousumption of liquor. It 
is stated that seventy million liter of whis- 
key are consumed annually, and that the 
amount is constantly cn the increase. 
Within the last fifteen years the population 
has increased 14 per cent., but the use of al- 
cohol 87, the number of the insane 45; of 
crime the increase was 74, and of suicides 
80 per cent. With a population of about 
six millions Belgium annually spends 180 
inillion franes for spirituous liquors, and 
but 15 million for public instruction. There 


| 

verts have been dismissed from their employ- 


1889. } 


are 5,500 schools, but 136.000 saloons.—Dr, 
Stuckenberg, in Hom. Review. 

Burmah.—A severe famine is prevail- 
ing in the Tavoy district in Burma. Many 
of the Karens, who live by tilling the soil, 
are dying from starvation. The work of 
the missionaries is greatly hindered in con- 
sequence. 

China.—A remarkable missionary meet- 


ing was held in the large foreign settlement | 


at Shanghai on May 1. Gen. Kennedy, U.S. 
A. Consul-General, presided ; Rev. T. R. 
Stevenson, pastor of the Union Church, 
opened with prayer; Rev. W. Muirhead, 
L.M.S., spoke on India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
mah ; Dr. Allen, American Episcopal Meth- 
odist, on China and Japan; Mr. C. Thorne, 
an English resident, and a member of the 
C.M.S. Finance Committee, on the mission- 
ary work going on in Shanghai; Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, American Episcopal Church, 
read a paper by Dr. Percy Matthews, de- 
scribing personal visits to Moosonee, etc.; 
Rev.G. F. Fitch, American Presbyterian, 
spoke on Mexico and South America; and 
Archdeacon Moule, C.M.S., on Africa and 
the Islands of the Sea. Rev. H. C. Hodges, 
British chaplain, closed with a few hearty 
words. 

—Church of the United Brethren.—Suri- 
nam. The official report made to the late 
General Synod notes an increase of 5,000 
members in this field during the last ten 
years. The increase in Paramaribo itself 
isstartling. Ten years ago we had 7,324mem- 


bers in that town, now there are 13,140 di- - 


vided into four congregations. Our Surinam 
mission-staff at present consists of 36 mar- 
ried pairs and one single brother, 73 in all. 
Besides these there are some native mis- 
sionaries in charge of congregations, as 
John King at Maripastone, Charles Edward 
Bern at Kwattahede, Samuel Treu at 
Gansee and Marius Keeks, the itinerant 
agent for the neighborhood of Portribo. 
The report also states that the deficiency 
-—~Of £3,662 18s. in the accounts of 1887 has 


been entirely wiped out by special contri- 
butions. | 
A new edition of the New Testament 


and the Psalms has lately been issued by 
the Bible Society in the Negro-English, the 
colloquial dialect used by the negro popula- 
tion of Surinam. Writing from Paramar- 
ibo January 22 of this year, Dr. Kersten 
Says: **At the end of December we had the 
pleasure of receiving the first thousand of 
the Negro-English Testament. It gives uni- 
versal satisfaction both as to print and 
binding.’’—Periodical Accounts. 
France,.—The past year of the Société 
Evangélique of France has been one of progres- 
Sive work. In connection with Mr. McAll three 
new popular conferences were started in Paris, 
Tonnerre and Poitiers. Recular services were 
held in two large villages. About 400 places 
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are more or less regularly visited. Thereare 13 
schools, an average attendance of 14,000 per 
month. In one village the workers were asked 
to preach the gospel by some of the inhabitants 
petitioning for this, their signatures being wit- 


nessed by the Mayor, and themselves offering — 


light, fire and room for the services. . There is 
an unmistakable reaction in favor of religion, 
Roman Catholics coming to the places of wor- 
shipin unusual numbers, The superintendent 
is Pastor Mouron, 76 Rue d’Assas, Paris. © 
Great Britain—The Record of the Free 
Church of Scotland states that there are 47 
Protestant Jewish missionary societies in the 
world, employing 377 missionaries among the 


Jews, and spending about a half-million dollars 


annually. There is, therefore, about one mis- 
sionary for every 17,000 Jews. About 80,000 
copies of Delitsch’s Hebrew New Testament 
have been distributed in Eastern Europe and 
Siberia, while of Salkinson’s Hebrew Testa- 
ment two editions of 200,C00 have appeared. It 
has been estimated that fully 100,0C0 Jews have, 
during the century, been brought into the 
Church of Christ, 
—Durtng the past year British Foreign Mis- 


sionary societies have contributed $6,134,000 for | 


work in pagan and Mohammedan lands. Of 
this amount $2,300,000 came from societies 


connected with the Church of England; | 


$1,885,000 from English and Welsh Noncon- 
formists ; $1,014,000 from the Presbyterians in 
Scotland and Ireland. | 

—C. M. S. Missionaries. There will be a 
goodly number of missionaries going forth this 
autumn. As far as we can see at present (says 
The Church Missionory Intelligencer), there 
will be about 40 including wives, returning to 
the mission field, and about 50 going out for the 
first time. The latter figure includes about 25 
clergymen and 14or 15 single ladies. Never be- 
fore has the Society sent forth such a rein- 
forcement at one time. The lady missionaries 
are for the most part either wholly or partially 
honorary; it is forthe men that we want our 
missionary boxes filled. 


Ceylon.—A lady who has labored for fif- 


teen years in Ceylon writes: ‘*‘ A marvelous 
change has taken place since the winter inis- 
sion of 1887. Many of the planters, who were 
cousidered a very difficult class to influence, 
have come out grandly on the Lord’s side, and 
now carry on work among their own gangs of 


coolies. Moreover, the power of God has, of | 


late, been remarkably manifested among the 
soldiers stationed in Ceylou, and several meet- 
ings for prayer are held weekly. So we have 
very great cause for thankfulness, but we are 
not satisfied, for much remains to be done, 
God is graciously sending us again His servant, 
Rev. G. C. Grubb, and we are praying for a 
mighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
Island.” 3 

Japan.—Dr. G. W. Knox, belicves that 
Japan will yet become the center ofthe Christian 
avencies that are to revolutionize the East. Last 
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year the Japanese converts gave for church 


- and missionary purposes a sum equivalent to 


$600,000 from 25,000 Christians in the United 


States, ‘‘a standard that no denomination has 
yet reached.”’ 

—The Japanese government has removed 
the tax from Christian churches, thus placing 
them on the same basis of Shinto and Buddhist 
temples. The barriers are breaking down. 

—A significant contrast. The mission of 
Col. Olcott, the noted theosophist, to Japan 
was a failure, while the visit of Secretary Wish- 


ard, representing the Y. M. C. Associations 


of the United States, was a grand success. 

—Though faith in the old religions is cer- 
tainly declining in Japan, yet there are still 
over 250,000 Buddhist priests in the empire 
—over eight times as many priests as Christ- 
ians—and the old superstitions have yet a 
very strong hold upon the masses. 

—Japan is moving forward on the line of 
self-support. In 1882, 92 churches were 


wholly and 157 partly self-supporting. 


—In certain Shintu poems and songs of 
Japan, the idea is brought out frequently 
that beasts have kept their first estate. 
Man has fallen. | 

—The imperial University of Tokio has 138 
professors and teachers, all but 16 being 
Japanese, This year’s students number 
788. | | 

—While only one in 1,500 of the population 
of Japan is a Christian, one in 20 of the stu- 
dents in five of the leading Government 
schools has been converted. 

Switzerland.—tThe Evangelical So- 
ciety of Geneva has at present fifty students 
preparing for the ministry, whilst its large 
staff of earnest colporteurs is constantly at 
work with encouraging success. These 
agents sold last year over 27,000 Bibles and 
Testaments, and disposed of 600,000 tracts. 
This society labors in some of the most des- 
titute parts of France, where no other work 
is carried on. . 


—There is an interesting work among the . 


Jews at Basle, an outgrowth of the work 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Gotthielin Stutt- 
gard, a brother of a Jewish Rabbi in New 
York. His work has extended over a large 
section of country in West Germany. In 
East Germany the influence of Roman Ca- 
tholicism is so strong that little work can be 
done by Protestants. The Jews care nothing 
for a religion which countenances idleness 
and sin indaily life. InWestGermany they 
are brought in contact with a purer Chris- 
tianity. Every year there are additions to 
the churchin Stuttgard from their number. 

Russia.—The Government of Russia has 
laid a tax on dissenting churches, hoping to 
hinder their progress. _ 

Syria.—The population of Smyrna is esti- 
mated at over 200,000. About 100,000 are 
Greeks, perhaps 50,000 Turks ; 30,000 Jews; 


10,000 Armenians ; 10,000 Franks and Levan- 
tines. This is only an approximate esti- 
mate, but probably not far from the truth. 

United States.—A Missionary Train- 
ing School was opened at the Baptist Tab- 
ernacle, Boston, Mass., Oct. 1, under the 
presidency of Rev. A. J.Gordon, D.D. The 
object is not to interfere with existing edu- 
cational institutions, but to supply to those 
who are called to missionary labor but are 
unable to avail themselves of the usual ad- 
vantages, the best pussible training to fit 
them for the work which they feel God in- 
tends them to do. Evidences of piety, 
earnestness, and a reasonable degree of fit- 
ness for religious work will alone be required 
of those desiring toenter. Both ladies and 
gentlemen will be admitted, and boarding 
facilities are provided adjoining the Taber- 
nacle. Thecourse of study will be chiefly 
exegetical and practical. Rev. F. L. Chap- 
ell of Flemington, N.J.,is to be the resident 
instructor; but, aside from his classes, the 
services of a number of teachers andlectur- 
ers have been secured, whose instructions 
will beof great value. Further information 
can be had by addressing Rev. R. M. Dem- 
ing, Secretary, Baptist Tabernacle, Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

—American Board. The total receipts for 
the last month were over $106,000, making the 
receipts for the year from these two sources 
$548,698.62, a gain of nearly $8,000. 

—The annual report of the Japan mission of 
the American Board gives the statistics of the 


- year’s work at the various stations down to 


April 30, 1889. One evidence that the Japan 
mission has advanced far beyond its incipient 
stages is furnished by the statement of the 
condition of a church like that at Okayama, 
which has 542 members, and is the largest Con- 
gregationalist church in the country, and the 
third in size among Protestant churches. It 
supports, besides its pastor, four paid evangel- 
ists and thirteen out-stations, a Y. M. C. A., a 
woman’s temperance society, a monthly maga- 
zine, a small dispensary, and neighborhood 
meetings. The Sunday-school has a regular 
attendance of over 1,000. Evidently our most 
enterprising city churches are not so far in 
advance of this Japanese sister. _ 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which has not a white man among its members, 
reports a membership of 460,000. It has 12,000 
places of worship, numbers 10,000 ministers, 
has 15,000 Sabbath-schools, supports its own 


denominational papers, has missions in the 
West Indies, Mexico and Africa, and its re- 
ported contributions foot up more than $2,000,- 
000 annually for the support of church work. 


—The Baptist Missionary Magazine tor 
October reports 429 baptisms. 


—Two checks went through the New York 
Clearing House recently for $3,168,482 They 
did not cover a year’s expenditure for mls- 
: they paid for a single purchase of 
— Beer 
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